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A Prayer in Time of War 


GOD, the Father of all men, by whom rulers are sus- 
() tained in power, who lovest peace but judgest and over- 

rulest in the wars and tumults of the earth, let Thy 
thought govern and Thy hand control while the nations 
strive. Determine Thou the destinies of these troubled lands 
and warring peoples for the swifter coming of Thy kingdom of 
holiness and peace. Restrain the cruelties of armies. Shorten 
the time of loss and suffering, according to Thy merciful kind- 
ness, that the peaceful may not be destroyed, nor the weak 
perish from the earth. Confine this flame of war, if it please 
Thee, and suffer it not to spread among the nations. Bring 
in the age of brotherhood, the reign of Him who is the Prince 
of Peace. Come, Lord Jesus! make Thy glory known and take 
Thy power. Come to’ our hearts, that we may serve Thee 
gladly and sincerely love Thy brothers on the earth. Come 
to our nation, that we. may be just as well as strong and pure 
as well as brave. Forgive and sustain and enlighten us, that 


we may be instruments in Thine hand for the uplifting of 


men. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMBRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 


Mis610 
r; John G. Hosmer. , Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 163 L La Salle St, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all cpee sence relating to estates and 


D., Editorial Sec: . Wi ‘ton Choate, 
TD. D., Corresponding Secretary ; ay - 8 a 
ee ees Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Easte: pre- 
ve. 


THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY AgOCL ARON, Fourth 
Ave., and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, oa and educational = the South 
and in the West, among th ¢ Indians and Chine Boston 

15 Congregational House ; Chicago ofc, 153 La 

je St. Donaticas may be sent to either of the above 

8, oF to H. W. Hubbard, Treas Fourth Ave. and 
mty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY. 
js in og qesens parsouages, Rev. Charles 
Richard Secretary; Rev H. Cobb, D. D. 

tary Bmmeritus: Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. Ct H. Taintor, 151 
7 St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. peed. Cae 
House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. ikoff, 

Y. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Fisid Becre: 


urer, Fi 


7 ee EDUCATION SoorgTy (including 
—— New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Kdward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612 Po13 Cong nypptienal House, 
ton ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LABHING SocierTy, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.,'President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and nd Treasurer. 

y Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, custaina Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools ers yd orat es ene 
Gos strative expenses of Is de 
ae whoily — 7 b ee ae ney from the Busi. 
mess De nf butions from church 
Sunday seBeole and individuals go directly for mission- 
Ey work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
iv. & J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


oo Department, B charge of the Business 
Manager, ai and known in trade as the Pilgrim pees, 
Peps es The Tenavenaitenntiet and Christian World, th 

grim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school —y 
rs, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 

and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
@wn. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
fons apron: ations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
ions for periodicais from Oho and all states east 
uld be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 

» at Boston, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
Chicago ny the Chi icago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 





qa CoUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

= ~% name “ Trustees of the National Council of 

gational Churches of the United States.’’) 

tional ministers or their widows. 

3 permanen fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 

from Sharebee, personal ‘donations and bequests. 

Qhairman, Rev. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
ae Rice, D. » & Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. ¥ 

urer, fe §emenl B. Forbes, 206 Wethorsheid 
oe Secretary, Rev. Edward 


sens MAN'S Sean SOCIETY, incorporated 
wee President, Rev. Alexander MeKensie, D. D.; 
, Geo Gould; , Poceespenees Secre . Rev. 
QP. Osborne, Room 60 


ational House, oston 

ACoi tional woclety devote to the material, . 

moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
sup mainly by the churches of New Englan 

sts should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 

’s Friend Societ Contributions from churches 


individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE wesesoues sneak Home MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
xe. re House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
vicaes Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


Tr Seieaiiaaneniiils moose 5 -. PASTORAL SupP- 
Y, ostabl y the tts General Associa- 
Sen’ offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
gt = in Massachusetts and in other States. 
— onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


B. Rice, Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
qoests solicited _ this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
704 Sears Building. Aprly for aid te 
. E. Emrich, B08 ¢ Congregational House 


Tas SoweRasation AL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Inc rated). Its object is SE —. 
Hshment and supp rt of Evangelical Co tional 
Qharches and + ay Schools in Boston and be laberte. 

E. Oobb, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 
Fiint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman's BOARD oF oy Room 704 Cong: ngroge 
House. Miss Sarah Loui: se Day, Treasurer; 
Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary 


Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
@07 Co: tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
wer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


Tas Womays  faausxs TS 's ie ph ee of Bos- 
ton, neue ngre; Boston. Miss 
Grace So: ty ee ny pak 5 8t., Roxbury. 








|? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and:secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
er Chicago. 
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Jesus the Health Bringer 


I have read the Gospels and re-read 
them. Never once, in any connection, 
not more in the narrative of St. John 
than in the synoptic tradition, have I 
found Jesus in the order of the idea, or 
of theoretic instruction; he is always in 
the practical order of life and moral ac- 
tivity. He never claimed to be a philoso- 
pher or a learned teacher, but a physi- 
cian. I should be at loss to say what new 
thought or belief he introduced into the 
worl The mysteries of the kingdom 
of God which he revealed are such as can 


be revealed to the heart of the orant 
and the humble, not to the mind of the 
intelligent and the wise. What he 


brought in himself and sought to com- 
municate was a new life. His work was 
therapeutic; he sought to restore the en- 
tire human oan to health. With him 
teaching was on r* means of healing. 
He himself thus characterized his minis- 
try in his reply to the messengers from 
the Baptist, and his first preaching at 
Nazareth. The Son of Man is come to 
seek that which is lost, to heal the sick, 
to preach good things to the poor, to 
serve and to give his life as a ransom for 
those who are the slaves of evil in all its 
forms.—From Sabatier’s Religions of 
Authority, McClure, Phillips & Co. 











Your 


Investments soicited By % a 


upon which we will pay 





Assets OCR patrons participate in 

the earnings of a non-spec- 

$1,700,000 ulative business, established 
over 11 years, operating in 

Surplus and Profits high grade New York real es- 
$160,000 tate securities. Under super- 


vision of New York Banking 
Department. 5% per annum 
paid on your money every day 
left in Our care. Withdraw at 
will—no loss of earnings. 
We witl gladly send you full 
particulars age request. Ask 
™ Booklet 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 
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COLORADO 


AND RETURN 





Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo daily, untill Sept. 30. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, leaves Chicago 7.00 p. m. daily. 
Only One Night to Denver. 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 
Send two-cent stamp for booklets, 
with list of hotels and boarding 
houses and rates, valuable in- 
formation concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. 
All agents sell tickets via this line, 
W. B. Kyisxery, 




















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 86 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 


SUMMARY OF 0 ia 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.. 
Estate 











Real 91,200.00 

Premiums uncollected and‘in hands of 
BIER os vice ince iidess Serccasevisenvess 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages _1/971.50 
#18,040,793.99 


Capi 
Unpaid Losses 








AeA eer eee teens cerns esesees 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes. 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC 0. BUSWELL,. Vice-Prest. 
Secretary. 


$9,574,751.49 


. Aset Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM. Ass’ Secretary. 


Farm Loans {i%."7e, 6% 


In eee Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capital represented in 3 beet factories. 
We have loaned over ag 000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. — a crop failure. Refer- 
ences trom investors and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idahe Falls, Idaho. 


7% DIVIDENDS 


on Preferred Stock of Important 
New England Industry, 
pith Uy oy eS ie in Dn A limited num- 


full. particulars b 
Uni ited Mubbes eae Sele Shee. Co.,.92 
ding, Boston, Mass.» -- SPR « ANKE 








Tremont 











AUTUMN TRIPS 
SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO 


NEW YORK 


—VIA— 


JOY LINE 


Steamers will leave ATLAS STORES bats 
308 CONGRESS ST., J i agg 2 THURSD 


and SATURDAY at pay 

Pier 35, E. R., same days at 6 P. M. 

$3.00 ‘ $5.50 
ONE weed ROUND 
WAY State Room Berth TRIP 


DELIGHTFUL SHORT SEA TRIP 


Affording a D 4 YLIGHT VIEW OF LONG 
ive D SOUND and the MASSACHUSETTS 


4 
oeet limited number of tickets will be sold for 

these SPECIAL EXCURSIONS, and accommoda- 
tions should be secured in advance. Folders and 


information on by: = 
PHONE MAIN 6 B. D. PITTS, Agent. 


LOW RATES| 
CALIFORNIA 


FROM BOSTON. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


offers following rates from Sept. 14 to Oct. 14. 


All Rail Route. 


$45.50 to $57.00 


via steamer between New York and New Orleaus. 

Enenee rail lines traversing Lo Texas, New 

Mexico, Arizona. Steamer rate rate depe.ds on accom- 
steamer. 














Inquire 
170 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SPBCIAL Low RATEs TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR. THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN.—Vacation is over. 
Again the school bell rings at morning and at noon, 
again with tens of thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
The little gifl that a few days ago had roses in her 
cheeks, and the little boy whose lips were then so 
red you would have insisted that they had been 
‘kissed by strawberries,”’ have already lost some- 
thing of the appearance of health. Now is a time 
when many children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the nerves, per- 
fects digestion and assimilation, and aids mental 
development by building up the whole system. 


St. Louis EXPOSITION A,MAGNIFICENT SIGHT. 
—St. Louis a delightful city ; reasonable hotel rates. 
During 1904 St. Louis stands foremost among the 
cities of the world. The gigantic Exposition which 
everybody is talking and reading about has popu- 
larized the Missouri city; and where formerly ordi- 
nary commendation in regard to St. Louis was 
heard, now unstinted praise is poured forth con- 
cerning the beauty and hospitality of the city itself. 
Ideally laid out, St. Louis bas every advantage as 
an exposition city; and now that the hottest month 
at St. Louis has passed, the fair will be better pa- 
tronized than ever. It is not true that extortionate 
prices prevail at St. Louis. In fact, the hotel prices 
are as moderate as one would expect them. Hotel 
prices are as advertised, and nice, clean, comforta- 
ble rooms in private houses can be procured very 
reasonably. The city of St. Louis bas done well in 
strictly enforcing the law against all persons who 
unjustly impose upon strangers in money matters, 
and it has had a wise and salutary effect. As to 
the Exposition itself, well, the general opinion is 
‘‘the grandest, most magnificent display ever pro- 
duced.” The wonderful “ Pike,’’ with its hundreds 
of interesting entertainments and features; the 
magnificent art display; the beautiful Plateau of 
States, where the different states have representa- 
tion ; the large list of foreign exhibits and illumina- 
tion at night, which far surpasses anything of the 
kind heretofore attempted, are a few of the note- 
worthy features. In order to get a detailed idea of 
the St. Louis Exposition, send to the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, for their beautiful illustrated booklet. It will 
be mailed free upon receipt of address. 

LESSNESS.—You can’t sleep in the calmest and 
sciliest night, HE Ne 2 stomach is weak, circulation poor 
and digesti 000’s Sarsaparilla strengthens the 
stomach, improves the circulation, perfects di — 
and brings about that condition in which slee u- 


refreshing. It does not do this ina y Ang a it 
does it—has done it in thousands of cases. 








THE TOURIST’S HELPER 


s s 
For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 
; Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength 
and money by using The Tourist’s Helper. It will fur- 
nish pictures ana prices of the most pepular resorts and 
most homelike places of abode. Dr. Dumm will exam- 
ine those coming for health before recommending any 
of the health resorts or sections differing so hype in 
climate and conditions. Homeseekers will be assisted 
by wise and trustworthy helpers to _ in apy! in 
any section in Southe:n California. at Room 
218 Grant Building, ia Angeles, ‘Cal. 








Historic! # 
Boston | 


The best book about 
the va’ ¢ and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures . 

Every visitor 
needs it. 


25 cts. poseit. 


50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
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‘THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCOEZEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; «fhe Congregationalist, 1849. 
PubHshed every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expira' 5 ipt is 
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Educational 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 97th year Sept. 81, 1904. 
fully desert of | 
fo atafags,ctraceof sad leckateuige, ns apo 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CoNNEOTIOCUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD #iii for Seis 
THEOLOGICAL 

gious, Pedagogy,” tear, pees SEMINARY 

THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 




















Ucs"rviktnruatag pretties rent young Sala 
wo inclu brent ng. Twenty young | 
should d begin the course in Septem to Besenne peaane- 


ing deaconesses. *“ We can use op a ato once,” says set- 
retary of consentntes 3 Bible Sodkety of Connecticut. Send 
for prospectus to J. P. Bixby. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th th year mber 28. Every facility for 
comage eratuates. di 
H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams 8t., Chicago, Dl. 
NEw YORK, New Yor«. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 28th, 
1904. 





The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for a4- 
mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M. 

The opening address, by the Rev. Professor Francis 
Brown, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, September 29th, at 4.30 P.M. 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open Octobér 


31st. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 








er MASSACHUSETTS 
IE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 
Harvard U 





Horticulture in niversity provides for 
young men systematic instruction in these arts. The 
of exercises are 80 ed that ‘students te may 


—s at _ homes oBept. > or 15 miles distant from 
ome beta sent 29. ma catalogue, address 
Prot F F. i STO. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MASGACHUBBTTS, LOWBLL. 
megeis Hall School 
M pment hag 
folyoke.” Beautiful grocnds ms § 


walls. 2 Fe oke. 
Basket 





Ri 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mase. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley Schout # "non 


M Coll kot uu! 
Cohen, yo 
benefit fehyaieally and nd mentally. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE —, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY 101st Year 
An endowed institution with aaa an equipment 
ri aie a 3 ti 1904, vides healthful 
n * 
1d homelike reside Rooms furnished and 


ence. 
cared for. Terms $150-$190. 
JamMEs F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B, ada 














@ RATES.—25 cents agate line each in- 
“tortion, 14 lines vo the inch, inches to the column. 


READING NoTI leaded pd Aa 60 cents per line. 
each Insertion. oak : : 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PBR YEAR 


Single Cepy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPEROIAL CONDITIONS 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered a6 second-class mau. Composition by Thomas Todd 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


l 
COSA 


rewiet OF MUSIC ae 7 

a ee 

bl aes By 
in class or rivatg coon. 

. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


We wish more fathers and meotnese sass sequins 


ducting the same,” This ts what, tho fath father of 3 of one of 

at J ment exercises at Br Cushing 
aotomy yout 

tor te Se peces Saaeintes we tobe conalogee, 

oon. 8. COWELL, A. M., Princigat. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NorRToN. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUBL V. CoLg, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college pre- 
tory. Gobtifcataa’ se tden. Advanced d courses for 

gh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 








wi tennis, 
baske 1, fie Idk ctiockey, golf. Steam nd electricity 
—- location, wi thin th’ miles of Boston. For 

pete ts on and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 


LASELL 


SEMINARY 
For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasel] has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that mark it as a unique and extraordinary 
ae ool. Of the Lasell catalogue, one father writes: 





rwr more right tdeas about education in_ general 
inal the best dev t of oe in particular, than any 
such book J have ever examin 

The hands and the aps are trained with the mind. 
Nemes med in Domestic Economy and Apes House- 

oops Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutti 
Mil inery, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walk- 
ng—all in regular school work. Special advantages 
a Art. 4 miles from Boston. 
or 


c. c. BRAGDON, Principal. 





A school for Boys 


Characterized by strength of rie atl 
and earnestness of boy. 

The many considerations of ‘aboy’s lite 
at school form the text of hlet 
that has been writ bo’ CK 
RIDGE HALL. a it may not in- 


fluence a oune favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are A. with the e 
= and Cee that are ae 
a thoroughly modern preparatory sc 
This By meg which has been pre- 
d illustrated with nu- 
merous photon sphie reproductions, de- 
scribe y word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of’ the school’s surroun dings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 











NEW YORE 




















Gall sores and blisters cause the horse 
much pain. They come from heat and 
friction under the collar or saddle. 
The parts should be carefully cleansed 
with a pure soap that will not smart. |f 
Ivory Soap with warm water, is excel- 
lently adapted to this purpose. This 
soap is peculiarly efhcient where it - 
comes in contact with sores, as it is 
mild and pure. While cleansing thor- 
oughly, it also soothes and heals. 
































New Yorx, New YoRE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. eee ee ones en peretory 


Riverside Drive, 85ta and séth Sts.. New York City. 








vie OHIO 
OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 724 Year begins 
COLLEGE September 21, 1904. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
AD 7 ssive Mand College, eroughly equipped 


d 
hty-four instructors, Sar itudents omror 
students last year. For 
Bigaty four address the retary, - 

GEORGE M. coun Bo: 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 








___ PENNSYLVANIA 


miLitARY OOLLECE 









48d Year teins | September 21. 


Civil Saglessine, C | ES Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, 
ic, Military, Moral, ani 
Athletic training 
Catalogues of 
Col. Onas. E. Hyatt, President. 












WeofferaFree iN the Pilgrim Teacher 
SCHOLARSHIF Correspondence Course 


For Five Paid Applications for this Course 
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Event and Comment 


T. LOUIS during the next six weeks 
will present a number of attractions 
for serious-minded people, and those who 
ai AP CRIS rt pty eg — 
agg visi ri) e World’s 
ac hehorte yr Fair until autumn can 
combine their inspection of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exhibition with attendance 
upon one or another of the important 
gatherings scheduled for this month or 
next. First will come the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences, Sept. 19-25, to which 
we referred at length in our issue of July 
80. This will bring together between two 
and three hundred of the most eminent 
scholars of the world in all departments 
of knowledge. Congregationalists are ex- 
pected to appear in large numbers on Con- 
gregational Day, Oct. 21, when Rev. Drs. 
Abbott and Jefferson and other represent- 
ative men of the denomination are to 
speak. A little more than a month later 
will come the Interdenominational Rally, 
which is being planned for Oct. 29-31. 
Eight of the leading home missionary 
boards of the country are co-operating in 
preparation for this gathering, which is 
designed to emphasize the part which 
the Christian Church has had. in the up- 
building of the West. On the Sunday of 
the celebration missionary addresses will 
be made in many of the local churches. 
On- the other two days there will be ad- 
dresses by spokesmen for the different 
denominations, our own home mission- 
ary work being represented by Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop of Minneapolis. It is proposed 
that all the Protestant churches of the 
country make Sunday, Oct. 30, a special 
home missionary day with contributions 
in behalf of home missions. It is to be 
hoped that this celebration will be car- 
ried out successfully on the large scale on 
which it is being planned. 


ESSRS. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 

nounce seven religious books in their 
September bulletin. Five of them are 
written by Congrega- 
tionalists: Washington 
Gladden, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Benjamin W. Bacon, J. F. Genung 
and Edward M. Chapman. Dr. Gladden 
has brought together nineteen of his best 
sermons. Dr. Abbott publishes his Ly- 
man Beecher lectures at Yale on The 
Christian Ministry. Professor Bacon of 
Yale has told the Story of St. Paul; Pro- 
fessor Genung of Amherst, in line with 
his study of Job, The Epic of the Inner 
Life, has produced a new interpretation 
of the book of Ecclesiastes ; and Rev. Mr. 
Chapman, whom we are glad to see enter- 
ing the field of authorship, has described 
The Dynamic of Christianity—The In. 
dwelling Spirit, The Immanent God, in 


as Authors 


terms which show to the modern man 
how science and religion may dwell to- 
gether in harmony. Doubtless other pub- 
lishers’ announcements will show a sim- 
ilar proportion of Congregationalists, 
Whatever as a denomination we may 
lack in the evangelistic temper, we are 
still far in the lead as molders of opinion 
through literature and education. 


OTH circumstance and _ intelligent 
choice led our denomination to sup- 
port the Y. P. S. C. E., an undenomina- 
tional rather than a de- 
Congregationalism nominational organiza- 
tion for enlisting youth 
in Christian service. There remains, 
however, a work to be done among youth 
and with youth in developing an intelli- 
gent loyalty to Congregationalism; and 
for lack of effort along this line, we are 
suffering. We have no desire to see a 
new society formed, but we do believe 
that a way could be found by which much 
that is now done so successfully by the 
Young People’s Union of the English 
Congregationalists—described by Profes- 
sor Martin on page 359—might be done 
by agencies which already exist. There 
ought to be a larger and fresher supply 
of popular literature in tract and booklet 
form, setting forth our denominational 
story, describing our great leaders, and 
telling of our achievements. Put in the 
hands of clergymen and laymen, to be 
passed on to other individual readers or 
to be used in classes, such literature 
would be widely influential. In this our 
English brethren surpass us. 


ION’S HERALD forcibly and con- 
vincingly calls on the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to arouse to the im- 
perative need of so man- 

o ren hand ning pulpits in towns and 
cities where there are edu- 

cational institutions, that the Church of 
Christ and the Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination shall not suffer from the min- 
istrations of men for whose intellectual 
ability and message instructors and stu- 
dents can have little or no respect. The 
Baptists of Michigan have just purchased 
a guild house for the benefit of students 
from Baptist homes who attend Michi- 
gan’s large university, and an alumnus of 
the institution and a trained Christian 
leader has been put in charge of this 
house. Here is definite action by Metho- 
dists and Baptists in an important mat- 
ter, which Congregationalists cannot af- 
ford to overlook. This problem came 
before the last National Council, and 
formal action was taken by the council. 
Strategy, not to mention aught else, de- 
demands positiveaction. If Baptist Con- 


gregationalists can do what should be 
done, we can. If Methodists, with their 
early traditions of indifferentism toward 
education, are bestirring themselves, shall 
we, with our traditional admiration for 
education, be listless? 


N a certain seashore town, whose beau- 

tiful beach was much frequented by 
Sunday excursionists from the city, a 
newly-elected board of 
town selectmen was 
considering the aboli- 
tion of licenses for Sunday amusements 
at the beach. The proprietors of these 
places, rueing the prospect of losing their 
large Sunday profits, rallied and made 
strong representations to the selectmen. 
Representatives of the churches and law 
and order societies made as strong oppo- 
sition. The selectmen heard both sides 
and reserved their decision until a sub- 
sequent meeting. To this meeting went 
a minister, with facts and arguments 
against Sunday licenses; but to his sur- 
prise he was refused a hearing. ‘‘We 
have given both sides an equal chance,”’ 
said one of the selectmen, ‘‘and now we 
intend to do what we think is right. I 
have a ten-year-old boy at. home, and I 
have noticed that when he has a notion 
to do just about right, he’d much rather 
that neither his mother nor I should say 
anything to urge him, for he wants the 
credit of doing it of his own free will. 
I reckon that selectmen aren’t much 
more than grown-up boys.’’ The min- 
ister saw the “point and _ gracefully 
yielded. The next morning the papers 
announced that the licenses had been 
refused. And the selectmen held their 
heads a little higher because they had 
been given a chance to show that they 
could be good without a goad. 


Wanted to Be Good 
Without a Goad 


HE foregoing incident reminds us of 
the compliment which a Western 
pastor recently received from a business 
man. “I like you, Mr. 

bo Question of Blank, because you never 
interfere with anything.” 

This may seem to some a rather doubtful 
tribute, and in cases where such a phrase 
is drawn forth by cowardice and indiffer- 
ence to the public welfare it certainly 
does not redound to the minister’s credit. 
But the wise preacher will choose the 
issues on which he will speak his mind 
frankly, as well as the time and season 
to interfere with existing evils in the 
community. There is much force in 
Edward Everett Hale’s argument that 
when one feels that a protest ought to 
be made probably he is just the one to 
make it, and we have in mind one or two 
recent instances where pastors have taken 
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decided ground against Sabbath breaking 
and other forms of evil in their commu- 
nities, but they did it quietly without 
taking the matter into their pulpits, but 
instead carried their remonstrances pri- 
vately to the city officials. Usually that 
is the better method, for as a rule more 
wrongs are righted by fearless, wise work 
in quiet ways than by wholesale denun- 
ciation of evil from the pulpit. 


HE largest and most important meet- 
ing in the history of the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association has 
Planning for the just been held at Buffalo, 
Sundey Schools P 
of the World with an attendance of 
thirty-six men represent- 
ing the entire country, most of them lay- 
men and all of them enthusiastic, aggres- 
sive Sunday school men. They were in 
session three days and though there were 
no public meetings the press of the city, 
realizing the far reaching effect of the 
decisions of the body, paid considerable 
attention to its deliberations. The com- 
mittee fixed the date of the eleventh In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention at 
Toronto, Ontario, June 23-27, and made 
the present chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of 
Boston, chairman of the program com- 
mittee and of the committee on arrange- 
ments for that great gathering. Another 
decision of interest relates to the nomen- 
clature by which different Sunday school 
grades are hereafter to be distinguished 
from one another. There has been hith- 
erto little uniformity with regard to the 
use of such terms as primary, interme- 
diate, junior and senior. The hope now 
is to secure a general understanding in 
the various Sunday schools of the land 
as to what years in the pupil’s life are 
covered by these various designations. 
Fortunately, at Buffalo there was no re- 
currence of the criticism of Mr. Harts- 
horn which found expression in the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee in 
Winona, Ind., a year ago, principally 
through Rev Dr. T. B. Neely, now a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. On 
the contrary, all present,evinced complete 
confidence in Mr. Hartshorn’s leadership, 
which is marked by breadth and pro- 
gressiveness and which is lifting the or- 
ganized Sunday school work of the coun- 
try to a higher plane than it has ever 
before occupied. 


RES. B. I. WHEELER of the Uni- 

versity of California spoke at the 
formal opening of the new scholastic 
year at Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He em- 
phasized the abiding need 
of the priest, the theologian, but. most-of 
all of the prophet, At a time when it is 
common to emphasize the prophetic fanc- 
tion of the ministry it is refreshing to 
hear of a man who recognizes that there is 
still a place for the priesthood, using that 
word fairly and not in any Judaistic or 
medizwval sense. ‘‘Men want the priest. 
Primitive men wanted the priest in deal- 
ing with the margins of life,” said Presi- 
dent Wheeler; adding, ‘‘ Why do we want 
a clergyman in burying our dead? We 
want him then, not because he can say the 
right word better than any one else, but 
because, representing as he does the es- 


The Minister's 
Priestly Punction 


tablished Christian body, his presence 
means something that another’s does not 
mean.’’ Apropos of prophets, the follow- 
ing story of the late Paul Kruger has its 
pertinence. Not every man who thinks 
he is a prophet is one. 

Some wealthy Africans, with whom Kruger 
was traveling in the desert, found the food 
hampers gone astray. 

“* You are a great believer in miracles, Oom 
Paul,” said one of them. ‘*‘Why can’t you 
arrange for heaven to send me victuals by the 
crows, as they were sent by the ravens to Eli- 
jah?’’ 

** Because,”’ said Oom dryly, ‘‘ Elijah was a 
prophet with a mission—yon are only a fool 
with an appetite.” 


T is exceedingly complimentary to the 
character and acumen of the daughter 

of Philadelphia’s richest citizen, recently 
deceased, that he has 
left to her every cent 
of an estate estimated to be worth not 
less than $35,000,000, and probably $50,- 
000,000. It makes her one of the richest 
women in the world. But what of the 
claims of society, without which the 
wealth never could have been accumu- 
lated? Neither religion, education nor 
philanthropy get a cent. Such individu- 
alism hastenssocialism. Such an effort to 
concentrate wealth conduces to speedier 
action by the many to bring about a 
fairer distribution of wealth. The prac- 
tical comment of the Philadelphia Press 
on this last will and testament is per- 
tinent : 

The community here has wisely felt that it 
was more just and more equitable to tax prop- 
erty while a man was living and not to levy 
an impost too onerous on its devolution. This 
policy has been concomitant with and in a 
sense rewarded by the very liberal public be- 
quests made by those possessing large fortunes 
in this country. Most large American for- 
tunes are marked by great gifts of this order. 
Should such gifts disappear, should will after 
will leaving a great fortune pass without any 
recognition of just public claims, a movement 
will undoubtedly arise in this country, as it 
did in England, for heavier inheritance taxes. 
An interesting detail of this affair is that 
this immense fortune is now in the poses- 
sion of a convert from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to Roman Catholicism. 


The Ethics of Bequests 


FFICIALS of the American Board 

minimize the reports coming from 
Ta-ming-fu in South Chi-li as to the peril 
of American mission- 
aries there from a 
renewal of the anti-foreign ‘‘ Boxer” cru- 
sade. There are no Americans there. 
Latest reports from the missionaries in 
this province indicate no possibility of 
such an event, and the military and civic 
protection afforded the foreigners now is 
well-nigh all that could be desired. What- 
ever may be the future relation of France 
to Roman Catholic missionaries in China, 
she is still acting as their protector ir- 
respective of nationality.. For the murder 
of Bishop Verhaegen and two missionary 
priests near Shianfu Jast July France, 
after investigation, has demanded of 
China punishment of the guilty, degrada- 
tion of the sub-prefect who failed to pro- 
tect the foreigners and showed sympathy 
with the guilty, the erection of a hospital 
open to all without distinction of creed, 
honorable funerals for the victims and 
compensation to the families of Chinese 
Christians murdered at the same time as 
the Belgian ecclesiastics. 


China and Missionaries 
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HE present joint drill of our regular 
army forces and the state militia at 
Manassas, Va., will be the largest .mass- 
, tor Wes ing of our. military 


pose since the reconstructive work under 
Secretary Root to bring our army to a 
scientific basis began. It is the first time 
that any considerable number of the state 
militia have joined with the regulars, 
and as such it gives fine training for forces 
that before the war with Spain were de- 
moralized in many of the states. We be- 
lieve that if war must be, then the only 
wise policy for a nation is to have its 
fighting force in the pink of condition 
at all times. Militarism, conscription, 
the military caste-spirit, which afflict Eu- 
rope, this country never has had, and 
never will. Our chief reliance will be upon 
a volunteer citizen soldiery. But with 
Great Britain’s and Russia’s recent ex- 
periences before us we have only one 
policy to pursue, namely, to keep our 
army up to-date in its equipment, its ex- 
aminers insistent on a high grade of intel- 
ligence and character in officers and pri- 
vates, and the army as a whole practiced 
in combat such as these great maneuvers 
afford. 


HREE generals commanding divisions 
of our army in their reports to head- 
quarters during the past week have re- 


oe i iterated the dominant opin- 
Opinions on the ion of army men favoring 
Army Canteen +h army canteen as the les- 


ser of two evils, they preferring control by 
army Officials of appetites that can scarcely 
be exterminated to the present system, 
which leaves to irresponsible and greedy 
outsiders the catering to social instincts 
and personal habits which lead to demor- 
alization of the soldier and impairment of 
his physique and character. It is easy to 
say, as some dare to do, that these high 
military officials are governed in this 
matter by their own personal desires and 
habits. It is fairer, we think, to the army 
as a whole and to the reputation our army 
officials have as gentlemen of honor, to 
assume that they speak honestly and dis- 
interestedly if not wisely on this matter, 
as much so as on the other matters to 
which they refer in their annual reports. 


F all expatriated Americans who for 

twenty years have. preferred to live 
in Europe rather than America, the most 
distinguished probably is 
Henry James, writer of 
fiction. Under contract 
with a New York publishing house to 
give them his impressions of what he 
finds, he has returned to us; and his 
amazement at what he sees is said to 
equal his former admirers’ amazement at 
his recent writing. If he finds that irrev- 
erent but frank editors here refer to him 
as ‘The Apostle of Filigree” and ‘the 
greatest virtuoso in evasive letters to- 
day,’’ he has no one to blame but himself. 
We do not dispute that in some of his 
earlier stories and in most of his critical 
estimates of French, English and Ameri- 
can authors he has done superlatively 
fine work, but his last stories or studies 
of contemporary life on the Continent, 
with American, English and French char- 
acters portrayed, have been justly con- 
demned both for their questionable moral 
tone and their defiance of the canon of 


Henry James 
Revisits America 


forces for this pur- 
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literature, which calls for intelligibility 
first of all. Contrasted with the service 
which his brother, Prof. William James 
of Harvard, has rendered to society, the 
novelist seems a puny figure now. But 
the verdict of posterity may be different. 
Psychalogy is modifying the educated 
man’s views of religion. It may do the 
same for literature. Mr. James’s analyt- 
ical powers are apparent. One would like 
to know what he really thinks of the 
world which he so impassionately dis- 
sects, and what his constructive view of 
life is. 


CHARACTERISTIC tale of Ori- 

ental guile and craft is recalled by 
news of the death of ex-Sultan Murad V. 
of Turkey, who was de- 
posed in 1876 and incar- 
cerated where his brother, 
the present sultan, knew that he was 
secure and harmless, Nominally insane 
and deposed because legally so declared, 
the conviction in the East is that Turkey 
seldom had a saner or more liberal- 
minded man, his record during his six 
months’ reign astounding the reactionary 
statesmen in control by its reforms be- 
gun and its steps taken toward a lib- 
eral, constitutional government, This, 
together with the fact that he was an 
avowed skeptic, scoffing at his ancestors’ 
Moslem creed, and that he lived high 
and drank often to excess, led to his dep- 
osition. Had he been less radical, less 
skeptical and more temperate, he might 
have retained power; and if he had, Tur- 
key’s internal condition and external al- 
liances today would have been very differ- 
ent. 


What Turkey 
Might Have Been 


LD age pensions were introduced 

in New Zealand by an act passed 
in 1898. During the second and third 
year of its operation it 
cost £197,292, or nearly 
double the premier’s esti- 
mate. The cost has since been much re- 
duced: by new regulations and a new 
registrar. The new registrar reports as 
follows: “To say that there has been 
considerable misstatement of their true 
positions by claimants in the past is but 
to state the case mildly, and the amounts 
obtained by unscrupulous persons are 
almost incredible. The safeguards now 
existing are necessary to prevent the 
darker side of human nature having play.’’ 
The comparison between the working of 
the act in New Zealand and in the State 
ef New South Wales (Australia) is inter- 
esting. Of the numbers qualified by age 
(65 years) to receive pensions, 48 per cent. 
were receiving them in New South Wales, 
41 per cent. in New Zealand. The New 
Zealand pension is £18 per annum; the 
New South Wales pension, £26 per annum. 
The cost of administration is in New 
South Wales 4 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure; in New Zealand, 1.8 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. ‘T'he last return 
is somewhat misleading, as a good deal of 
the work of administration is done in 
New Zealand by oflicers whose salaries 
are charged to other departments. There 
is little doubt that the New South Wales 
Act will be amended with a view of pre- 
venting the receipt of pensions by those 
who make false declarations, and by those 
whose relatives can afford to keep them; 
with a view also of reducing the cost of 
administration, and of taking into account 


Old Age Pensions 
in Australasia 


as qualifications for a pension, worthiness 
of character and incapacity for work as 
well as age. ; 


HE prohibition controversy has 
reached an interesting stage in New 
Zealand. The temperance sentiment 
sail there is stronger than in 
" Australia. The vote for 
en yno license rose from 98,312 
in 1896 to 161,524 in 1902. In two out of 
the six districts carried for no license in 
1902, ‘‘the trade’’ has succeeded in up- 
setting the decision at the polls on a tech- 
nicality, and licenses continue in defiance 
of the expressed will of the people. The 
Temperance party is, of course, agitating 
for the removal by legislative provision 
of this injustice. The nub of the contro- 
versy is, however, the “‘no license no 
liquor” question... Clause 9 of the new 
bill which Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand 
premier, proposes to bring in runs thus: 
“* Where the electors of any district have 
duly determined, in manner prescribed by 
the Licensing Acts, that no licenses be 
granted therein, and so long as, pursuant 
to such determination, no licenses are in 
force therein, it shall not be lawful, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, for any per- 
son in that district to have any liquor in 
his possession after one month from the 
date when such determination comes into 
force.’”” The exceptions provided for in 
this clause are the use of liquor for med- 
ical and other purposes, The introduc- 
tion of this clause has caused a curious 
inversion of arguments. At one time the 
Prohibition party argued for just such a 
provision. Now. they perceive that it 
would make. their cause odious to many 
who, though not total abstainers, voted 
for no license. The liquor.sellers, on the 
other hand, with the express object of 
making the temperance cause obnoxious, 
argue that no license carries with it as a 
logical consequence no liquor. It is pos- 
sible that by an alliance between the Pro- 
hibitionists who oppose the new clause, 
and the Opposition, Mr. Seddon’s minis- 
try may meet its downfall. His object 
was to kill the Prohibitionists with a 
dose of their own medicine. It is possi- 
ble, however, that he may find he has 
killed himself. 


Labor and Education 


Wherever Labor Day has been cele- 
brated as a holiday this year there has 
been unusual usé of the day we believe, 
by thoughtful men in and out of the 
ranks of trades-unionists, for weighing 
the losses and gains of the cause of or- 
ganized labor; and we are confident that 
whatever may be the showing in mem- 
bership gains, balance in treasuries, etc., 
the verdict of most men will be that or- 
ganized labor has had a setback, that it 
has lost some of the esteem it had won 
from the public which is neither rich nor 
poor, neither capitalistic or proletariat, 
but comfortably off, independent and in- 
telligent. 

The causes for this reaction were in- 
directly described by President Tucker of 
Dartmouth, in his brief address to offi- 
cials of the labor bureaus of America last 
July, which can be found in full in Labor 
Bulletin of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, No. 38, just issued. While a 
firm believer in trades-unionism, Presi- 
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dent Tucker believes that it must do its 
work recognizing two clear limitations, 
namely, the limited range of the principle 
of exclusiveness or separate class ad- 
vantage, and the fact that no wage- 
earner is merely a wage-earner, and that 
he cannot be kept so or dealt with as if 
he were so. 

During the past year many leaders of 
organized labor in this country have so 
pressed the claim of exclusive or sepa- 
rate advantage for labor, that they have 
brought about not only a reaction among 
people in general, but an organization of 
business men to fight them as they never 
have been fought before. Arbitration is 
a word that has faded out. The language 
now is more that of class war, and, if 
Mr. John Mitchell is to be believed, the 
wage-earner has accepted the situation as 
involving what is essentially a caste sys- 
tem, in which he is to remain a wage- 
earner forever, and admitting this he is 
preparing to fight for his class interests 
as if all men without it were enemies. 
Concerning this dictum of Mr. Mitchell’s, 
President Tucker rightly says it ‘“‘is the 
most serious statement which has been 
made of late concerning the social life 
of the country, for it purports to be the 
statement of a mental fact.” 

Now the chief source of such a spirit of 
class solidarity as Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment implies is, as President Tucker 
says, either pride or a grievance, and 
with the wage-earner it is mainly that of 
grievance. Just what this grievance is, 
President Tucker does not say—we be- 
lieve it might be described as a convic- 
tion that capital has had an undue share 
of the income from a union of capital 
and labor—but he sees clearly that unless 
solidarity of feeling and action along 
class lines in this céuntry can be sup- 
pressed at the start, and unless that mo- 
bility of movement from station to sta- 
tion in life, which has been our pride so 
long, is preserved among us, then the 
country is in for a very radical recon- 
struction of its social fabric. 

As an educator, President Tucker very 
naturally emphasizes the function of edu- 
cation in teaching the trades-unionists of 
tomorrow what the limits of such a 
movement are, and why merely utilita- 
rian ideals without any joy in the work 
will fail to do much for the individual 
who employs association of his kind to 
increase his earning power. “His work 
is an art, and he has the possible rewards 
of the artist,” says President Tucker, 
echoing the words of President Eliot last 
winter. ‘‘ Under medizvalism the guild 
and the university were not far apart. I 
should like to see the relation restored 
and extended,’’ he adds. 

This is well and good, if the term edu- 
cation is made broad enough to include 
the inspiration of religion as well as the 
information of science. But what the 
spiritual and ethical teachers of the coun- 
try need most to be concerned about now, 
is whether education is so defined by a 
majority of the university instractors on 
the one hand and would be so interpreted 
by the wage earners on the other hand 
were they to turn to the university for 
that leadership which it is said with re- 
iteration they no longer concede to the 
church. Some recent light we have had 
on the secularistic, utilitarian, material- 
istic type of education which prevails in 
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sections of the country where state con- 
trol of education is at a maximum and 
Christian education is at a minimum, 
makes us wonder whether the wage- 
earner in asking some universities for 
bread might not get a stone, assuming 
that he came to the point where he really 
wanted bread. 


Hard Fields 


When hard fields of Christian service 
are mentioned the thought of the average 
person flies instinctively to the rocky 
uplands of New England or to the lumber 
camps on the frontier or to those foreign 
missionary lands where the laborers are 
constantly exposed to personal peril and 
hardship. But this category by no means 
exhausts the list of hard fields. From 
certain points of view a fashionable and 
wealthy city or suburban parish is the 
hardest kind of a hard field; so is the 
bustling manufacturing town with its 
heterogeneous population; so is the av- 
erage down-town church. The sum of 
the matter is that there are few easy 
berths for the man who wants to make 
his life count as a spiritual force, who 
would bring to bear the powers of the 
unseen world upon the daily life of his 
fellowmen, who would build up a com- 
munity in truth and righteousness, who 
is eager to help forward the transforma- 
tion of the kingdoms of this world—the 
kingdoms of business, politics and amuse- 
ment—into the kingdom of heaven. 

The sooner men commissioned to be 
Christ’s messengers and servants realize 
this fact the better for them and for the 
world, In the nature of the case the 
progress of religion is slow. It has to 
cope with the entrenched evils of society. 
It is continually coming up against the 
indifference, the apathy and the hardness 
of individual hearts. It finds men living 
on the lower levels, absorbed in the pro- 
ceeds of material gain, weighed down 
with all sorts of burdens, subject to vac- 
illations of feeling and purpose. It has 
always taken time, patience, tact and 
winsomeness to interest the rank and file 
of humanity in the religious life. 

Moreover, today we are forced to admit 
that much of the time-honored machin- 
ery does not work as well as it once did, 
that to an exceptional degree the institu- 
tions of the church are disregarded, that 
the popular response to faithful preach- 
ing.and personal ministration is not as 
quick and as permanent as in former 
times, and that the net result of the Sab- 
bath and week day services, of Sunday 
school and prayer meetings, of societies 
and guilds, is far less than we could de- 
sire. This is as true of many a seemingly 
successful and prominent city church as 
of organizations at the crossroads. 

What then, shall we give up the fight? 
Shall we return after the summer rest to 
our customary places wishing that our 
Christian service were somewhere else, 
envious of brethren in an apparently 
more favored locality, disinclined to take 
up and prosecute the hard tasks at which 
we have labored so long and apparently 
80 ineffectively? By no means. Church 
work is hard today, but business men say 
that business life is hard, and what fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ is looking for the 
easy fields? The glory of Christianity, 
the glory of our Congregational tradi- 
tion, is the fact that its representatives 





by scores and hundreds have time and 
again entered hard fields and won their 
way, despite discouragements. Here is a 
word that comes to us in a private letter 
from a worker in an extremely hard field 
who has just declined an opportunity to 
go elsewhere. ‘We cannot doubt the 
evidence that it is the Master’s command 
to remain. If personal considerations 
had counted I should have accepted the 
call at once. But to leave here would be 
pure desertion of a post to which we have 
been ordered, and that isenough. Though 
not in love with this climate, it is clear 
that we are needed here.’’ 

Hard as your field is, your neighbor’s 
may be equally hard. Its very hardness 
may serve as the spur to effort and per- 
severance. It may throw you back upon 
the hidings of your power. Hard fields, 
hard and unproductive work in them? 
Yes, but who are we that we should 
shrink from hardness and covet the seem- 
ingly easy and attractive opportunities? 





To Mukden and Beyond 


After a ten days’ battle in and around 
Liaoyang, in which the Russians had, it 
is estimated, 150,000 troops engaged and 
the Japanese 200,000, General Kuropatkin 
has been forced to retreat toward Muk- 
den; the city of Liaoyang, with vast stores 
of supplies, is in possession of the Jap- 
anese; and the Russian retreat to Mukden 
already has taken on such aspects of 
grave peril that it may be that the Jap- 
anese, ere the Russians can gain that 
city, will finish the task which they were 
unable to complete at Liaoyang. In 
which case Mukden itself will be evacu- 
ated and the shattered Russian host set 
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out for Harbin. This would put Japan 
in full possession of Southern Manchuria 
when Port Arthur falls. - 

In Tokyo there is joy; in St. Peters- 
burg gloom and disquietude, if not fear. 
The nation’s hopes had been focused on 
and in Kuropatkin, and as a master of 
the art of stubborn retreat he-may be 
praised. But this crushing, if not over- 
whelming defeat, after a most valorous 
defense, has had a sobering effect on 
militant Russians, one which, whether the 
war goes on or ends soon, will have its 
educational effect throughout the empire. 
Far and wide must the query arise, Why 
this superiority of a people whom we 
have affected to despise? 

The effect of this last Japanese victory 
in both Europe and Asia will be to com- 
plete the disillusionment of Russia’s peers 
among the nations and of her subject 
Asiatic peoples. We suspect that it will 
be the effect upon the latter which Rus- 
sia will regret most. Nor will the effect 
of the victory be confined only to Asiatic 
peoples subject to Russia. Great Britain, 
France and the United States also may 
have occasion later to face the effect of 
this continuous process of defeat of Cau- 
casians by Asiatics which Japan is carry- 
ing on. For ourselves we do not regret 
it. There was need of a reduction of 
Caucasian conceit, self-righteousness and 
assumption of infinite superiority. 





After the nomination of the Democratic 
presidential candidate we stated, on what 
seemed good authority, that he was a High 
Church Episcopalian of the ultratype. Chris- 
tian Work has taken us to task for this state- 
ment, and points out that Judge Parker only 
attends the Episcopal church, of which his 
son-in-law is rector, “mostly through force of 
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circumstances in which he has chosen to 
acquiesce.” Judge Parker, its informant says, 
“*has not adopted High Church tenets... . 
He is no narrow-minded bigot, but is a man of 
wide toleration and alarge heart.” We gladly 
make the correction. 





The Great Commission 


The witness of the Church has never 
been successful when it failed to strike 
the positive note. Unless we carry a 
message, it is useless to go forth to men. 
And behind our proclamation of good 
news there must be courage born of the 
authority of him who sends us. All true 
prophets of the Old Covenant or the New 
are Godsent men, pressed with the re- 
sponsibility of witnessing for him. This 
lies in the words of the great commission. 
The declaration of authority and power 
introduces and enforces the sending forth. 
‘*All authority hath been given me in 
heaven and earth: go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations.” 

In its ideal and hope this work of wit- 
ness-bearing is a world-wide work. We 
can never be content in thought and hope 
until all the kingdoms of the world have 
become the kingdoms of God’s Son. In 
its practical call and opportunity it is a 
command to tell the good news to whom- 
soever we can reach. We are members of 
a great witnessing body which fulfills its 
opportunity when all are at work and all 
are at work together. If God, by gifts or 
talents, enlarges our reach, he also en- 
larges our duty. But to use our own 
particular opportunity to the utmost is 
ambition enough for any one of us. Be- 
yond that point duty ceases and worry 
becomes distrust. He who feels himself 
alone with God for the conversion of the 
world has forgotten brotherhood, forgot- 
ten Christ’s call to prayer that the Lord 
of the vineyard would send forth laborers 
—not one single laborer—into his vine- 
yard. 

The real reason for mission work is the 
command of Christ—not the opportunity 
of civilization or the need of undiscipled 
peoples, although these are powerful, if 
subsidiary motives. The good news we 
bring or send is that of intimate personal 
relations with the Divine Master whom 
we love. We do not call men to a doc- 
trine, but toa man. The Spirit of God is 
to shape discipleship; we are to be wit- 
nesses of the attraction and power of the 
living Christ. And in proportion as our 
obedience and enthusiasm extend them- 
selves toward the measure of Christ’s 
ideal of a world-wide discipleship, our joy 
and power in the witness at our doors 
will grow. No one is in the least likely 
to become a less useful member of the 
home church for his knowledge of and 
service for the foreign field, But limita- 
tion to the field in sight about one’s own 
home door may clip the wings of faith 
and lame the feet of service. 

No willing heart ever wholly missed 
the opportunity of witness. The great 
commission is fulfilled in little things as 
well as great; in the unconscious invita- 
tion of Christlike character as well as 
the self-devotion of the missionary; in 
cheerful intercourse as well as in deliber- 
ate words of testimony. The essential 
thing is to cultivate the spirit of witness 
so that we shall go through life with open 
eyes to note our opportunities and ready 
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heart to seize them as they appear. Most 
of us have to overcome a feeling of re- 
serve about our sacred things. All of us 
have to study the best ways and means 
of influence, which is no casual or hap- 
hazard thing. But no one can live hab- 
itually with Christ without feeling the 
impulse of his wish that men should 
know his message of the fatherhood of 
God and learn to live in its glad spirit of 
obedience and joy. Weare his witnesses ; 
if there be first a willing mind, doors 
will open in unexpected places and the 
joy of companionship with him in wish 
and work will grow from year to year. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Sept. 11-17. Matt. 28: 16-20; Acts 1: 
1-14, 





In. Brief 


Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court has recently said that ‘if there 
were more gospel on the bench and more law 
in the pulpit it might be better for us all.’’ 

Here’s a reluctant good-by to Dr. Campbell 
Morgan, who sails on this week Saturday to 
assume the pastorate of Westminster Chapel 
in London. Success to you Doctor, and may 
we see you again on this side the water next 
summer! 





I consented to preach a Sunday or two in 
Chicago. But their largest churches have not 
for me the restfulness and charm of our own 
home church.—From a Western pastor’s letter 
written during vacation to his people. 


Happy man! To be able to supply a Sun- 
day in Chicago and go back contented to his 
own modest pastorate. 





No one with the necessary money in his 
pocket need forego a trip to Palestine the 
coming season under most approved ecclesi- 
astical auspices. A number of our religious 
contemporaries are advertising ‘‘special’”’ 
parties to the Orient. We have a faint sus- 
picion, however, that all could be reduced 
without intricate ciphering to a common de- 
nominator. 





Who among our church workers has gained 
from his vacation a higher ideal, richer equip- 
ment, more earnest purpose than he had last 
year? Let him share it with our readers by 
sending us, before Oct. 1, a heartening or 
suggestive word for the symposium to appear 
in our Fresh Grip Number. So shall we take 
hold of the work of the year “ with a strong 
pull and a pull all together.” 





The Congregationalists of North Dakota 
have in The Church Optimist a paper which is 
modestly filling a place of its own. We are 
interested in this home missionary paper’s 
setting forth of the evil which short pastorates 
are working in our churches, and in its appeal 
to local and state associations to consider the 
evil and “‘devise some means of remedying it 
not inconsistent with Congregational princi- 
ples.”” 





If any candidate for the moderatorship of 
the National Council wishes to declare him- 
self with regard to his policy, if elected, our 
columns are open to him. Is he in favor of the 
independence of the Congregational churches 
of the country, or does he simply believe in 
their self-government, or would he reduce 
them to a condition of absolute and perpetual 
vassalage? The 6,000 Congregational churches 
of the land wait breathlessly for a reply. 

To be remembered in the will of a criminal 
—that is a matter which may or may not re- 
dound to one’s credit. But here is a case 
where it does. A high-born Southerner notori- 
ous as a bank robber, dying in a Baltimore 
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jail, has left $500 to Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
because she has been the only person to treat 
him with love and in a Christlike way. Mrs. 
Booth, while appreciating the spirit of regard 
back of the bequest, declines to receive it, be- 
‘cause the money may not have been acquired 
honestly. 


Pittsburg, Pa., has seen riots and a murder 
growing out of enforcement of the Sabbath 
laws against labor. The secular press of the 
city is bitter in its denunciation of the society 
which is compelling city officials to enforee the 
law which stands today much as it was enacted 
in 1794. The United Presbyterian in turn de- 
nounces the secular press for its alliance with 
forees in the city which are making for gen- 
eral lawlessness and declares that the minis- 
ters of the city and the Sabbath Observance 
League of the city are in the fight to stay. 





Mrs. Horace Bushnell, who lives in Hartford, 
is now in her one hundredth year. This, how- 
ever, does not deter her from receiving callers 
and entertaining them with a grace and charm 
which age cannot diminish. She shows little 
indication of feebleness nor does her face seem 
like that of one who has reached such a great 
age. She converses interestingly of current 
events and to a recent visitor she spoke at 
length on the career and writings of her fa- 
mous husband, especially that earliest work on 
Christian Nurture, once so severely criticised 
and now canonized by followers of every 
creed. 





Any one who has been fortunate enough to 
come into personal contact with Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell, knows how winning a personality 
he brings to his self-sacrificing work. A little 
more than a year ago Mr. S. E. Briggs, New 
York manager of the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
spent some time on the Labrador coast and be- 
came acquainted with the Doctor and his work. 
He came back an enthusiastic admirer and 
ready to help as he should be able. He is ac- 
tive on the American Committee which is in- 
teresting itself in securing money and supplies 
for the mission, and in the current Record of 
Christian Work, Mr. Briggs has an interest- 
ing and sympathetic illustrated article called 
Dr. Grenfell—Premier of the Labrador. 





Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn has had an ex- 
ceptionally interesting and profitable vacation, 
which has taken the form of an extended trip 
through the far West and Alaska. During 
these twelve weeks of absence he has lectured 
at a number of Chautauqua gatherings, 
preached in San Francisco and other cities, 
and he returns a more ardent American than 
ever. He has utilized the special opportu- 
nities afforded him for familiarizing himself 
with the swift industrial advances of the 
states bordering on the Pacific coast, having 
investigated the fruit-growing business both 
in Southern California and in Oregon and the 
large lumber concerns of the State of Wash- 
ington. He was especially pleased with the 
city of Seattle. On his way West he stopped 
at Cripple Creek, Col., to take the bearings 
of the conflict between the mine owners and 
the labor unions. All in all, he has acquired 
a large store of material for future platform 
uses as well as a considerably extended hori- 
zon. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 

A Minneapolis pastor appreciated (Better 
Than Gold, page 376). 

A Bay State camp meeting (Tent Meetings 
at Lake Wyola, page 376). 

An enterprising country church (River- 
head’s New Church, page 373). 

A study of Congregational Clubs (Congrega- 
tionalists as Club Men, page 373). 


Nebraska gains a fruitful evangelistic. 
worker (From Iowa to Nebraska, page 365). 
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The Minister’s Attitude toward Marriage and Divorce 


A Pastor’s Plea for a Reasonable Degree of Elasticity in Theory and Practice 


By Rev. Epwin H. Byinetoy, BEVERLY, Mass. 


Though marriage is not one of the sac- 
raments of our church, it is one of the 
most sacred functions of the Chris- 
tian ministry. When the ofliciant says, 
‘‘Whom God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder,”’ he not only utters 
a@ warning against divorce but proclaims 
his deed as the act of God, practically 
claiming the position God gave Moses 
when he said, ‘‘ And thou shalt be to him 
as God.’”’ He, as well as the partici- 
pants, should not enter upon the serv- 
ice ‘‘unadvisedly or lightly, but rever- 
ently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly ‘and 
in the fear of God.”’ 


EACH CASE TO BE CONSIDERED 
SEPARATELY 


The claim that the minister has no re- 
sponsibility, the decision resting with the 
people about to be married, and that he 
is simply an instrument for registering 
the will of others does not honor the 
service, nor magnify his office, nor does 
it appeal to reason and common sense. 

To marry all who apply, on the one 
hand; or on the other, to make arbitrary 
limitations, such as refusing to marry 
strangers, or other classes, is not the 
highest position. Each case the min- 
ister should consider conscientiously by 
itself. Legally he may refuse to marry 
people, but morally he is wrong in so 
doing, if in the sight of God it is right 
for them to take this step. In declining 
to perform the ceremony, it is easy to 
say, ‘‘O, they will find some other min- 
ister to do it’’; but that may be as cul- 
pable as to turn from our doors those 
whose physical or spiritual wants are 
committed to our ministrations. 

As the minister of the gospel turns 
them away, whither will they go? Per- 
haps, to a civil marriage. What greater 
blow to the sacredness and significance 
of marriage and the sanctity of the home 
than to make it simply a civil contract. 
Perhaps, however, being refused by the 
representative of God this sacred serv- 
ice, they go forth to a life together, with- 
out any marriage. If the minister has 


refused them what God would allow, 


then is he not, in some measure, respon- 
sible for thé sin following his withhold- 
ing of their God-given rights? 

No acts of my ministry return with 
their perplexity to me more than the 
cases—and they are not a few—where I 
have refused to marry people. 

One Saturday night I was aroused after 
eleven o’clock by two attractive persons, 
of about thirty years of age, strangers 
from a neighboring city, who wished to 
be made one. They claimed that they 
had been engaged a long while, had set 
the wedding day several times, but that 
it had always been postponed. They had 
been away on a Saturday half-holiday 
trip, had decided to put it off no longer 
and wished to be married at once. I ex- 
plained that it looked peculiar in them 
to go to a stranger, at such a late hour; 
and that even if their story were true, 
this was not the way to take the step. 
‘‘Go home,”’ I said, ‘‘ plan a little wedding 


for Monday, and come over here, or I will 
go to your home.’’ How they did plead 
for an immediate ceremony; but I was 
firm in refusing. As they passed out, the 
man shook hands with me, looked me 
squarely in the face.and said, ‘‘ Tomorrow, 
when you are conducting the services of 
the church, you will think of us, and you 
will be sorry that you refused.” They 
did come to my mind the next. morning, 
as he prophesied, and have often since. 

One stormy Sunday night, at the close 
of the church service, the sexton told me 
that there were two people who wished 
to be married. They were brought to my 
study. Neither had an umbrella, both 
were drenched, the woman having neither 
hat nor wrap, and the man being some- 
what under the influence of liquor. See- 
ing their condition, I declined: to carry 
out their wish, but the whole situation 
being so peculiar I talked with them a 
little. Finally I took the man aside, and 
he told me a sad story. ‘‘ Very well,” I 
said, ‘‘if these are the circumstances, I 
will marry you.”’ I went for my certifi- 
cate and manual, but the sight of them 
made me hesitate again. I took the 
woman aside, but she had little to say. 
I asked her if the circumstances were as 
the man described. She flatly denied 
them. I then talked with them together, 
saying: “If this is the situation, as the 
man states, I will perform the ceremony. 
If it is not, I will not.’’ The man insisted 
that it was; the woman, who seemed as 
anxious for the marriage as he, refused 
to indorse the man’s statements, So I 
declined, and out into that cold, pityless 
night rain, went forth together, the man 
with the flushed face and the desolate 
woman. I never saw them again. 

There were many circumstances in these 
two cases justifying my refusal; but I 
have come to the conclusion since that 
on those two nights I had the opportunity 
of righting wrongs, wrongs that perhaps 
never have been righted. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE DIVORCED 


Caution should be observed in yielding 
to the demand in some quarters, for a 
sweeping decree that divorced people 
should not be married, Even if you pass 
over the Mosaic law as annulled by Christ 
you have Christ’s apparent permission 
for the innocent to remarry where the 
other party has been guilty of adultery; 
and surely it is almost Pharisaical to 
brand as sin what Christ permits. 

Nor are we to limit remarriage to those 
cases where adultery is given as the cause 
in the suit. A judge of high standing, 
who, in a judicial capacity, heard the 
evidence in many divorce cases, once 
said that in the great majority of them, 
where divorce was granted on other 
grounds, adultery had occurred and was 
the underlying cause calling for the sepa- 
ration. Another reason was usually given 
in the trial, because the expense of se- 
curing the legal proof of the sin often 
was great and the disgrace to the inno- 
cent seemed worse. This has been true 
of most cases coming under my personal 


observation. Where this sin has undoubt- 
edly existed, what right has the Ohurch 
or minister to forbid an ecclesiastical 
marriage and compel a civil one? 

There are circumstances plainly calling 
for divorce. A woman has children, and 
her utterly unworthy husband deserts 
her. So long as he is her husband he may 
claim entrance to the home and author- 
ity over the children. He may keep 
them in constant anxiety and terror, 
with the possibility of his appearance. 
What can she do? What should she do? 
What is her duty to her children? The 
answer is plainly, divorce. And the so- 
ciety that would ostracize her or scorn 
her as a divorced woman acts wrongly. 

Some assume that the prevention of 
divorce is the best safeguard for the 
home. Is that always true? Here is a 
home where one member is living an 
adulterous life. Inevitably in such a 
home there is an absence of love, bicker- 
ings, bitterness, jealousy and perhaps hat- 
red. What more unwholesome surround- 
ings for children could be found? If the 
innocent should secure divorce and if a 
pure love for another should spring up 
and remarriage occur, how much better 
and happier would be the new environ- 
ment for those children! 


HASTY AND INCONSIDERATE ACTION TO 
BE AVOIDED 


In the great majority of cases that 
come to a minister, there is no question 
whatsoever; but when some abnormal 
circumstances appear, he should not has- 
tily either marry them or refuse to marry 
them. He hasatwofold duty. First, so 
so far as he can, he should seek to ascer- 
tain the situation. And then he should 
be free, unhampered by sweeping ecclesi- 
astical decrees, to judge each case on its 
merits. A minister, called upon recently 
to marry two people, one of whom he 
knew, discovered that the woman had 
been divorced. She told her story, but 
had no papers to show. He said to them: 
‘*If you are willing to wait until I can go 
to the court house and see the records of 
this case, and consult the physician who 
was your witness in the trial, and they 
substantiate these claims, I will marry 
you; if you are unwilling to have me 
look it up, or the records fail to justify 
me, I cannot marry you.” Such care 
takes time and often brings trouble; and 
perhaps there seldom is need of going so 
far as in this instance; but, within legal 
limits, every case should be judged by 
itself. Surely this is the spirit Christ 
manifested in his treatment of men. 

The Roman Catholic way may be the 
most in accord with their spirit and pol- 
ity; if the Episcopalians choose to follow 
them, well and good; but surely it is more 
consonant with the whole life of Congre- 
gationalism that each case should be con- 
sidered with the utmost care, with con- 
scientious conservatism, in the light of 
the purest righteousness and the broadest 
justice, and on its own merits, rather 
than by hard and fast rules laid down by 
an ecclesiastical gathering. ~ © 
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The Young People’s Union in the English Churches 


A Society for Developing Denominational Loyalty among Young Congregationalists 


By Rev. Pror. G. Currie Martin, M. A., PRESIDENT FOR 1904 


Isolation and ignorance have been found to 
be the two great dangers that beset Congrega- 
tional churches in the old country, whatever 
may be. the experience of the new. If a 
church is a strong one, it is apt to become self- 
centered and forgetful of the claims of its 
smaller and poorer neighbors. On the other 
hand, many small churches seem to glory in 
the sense of their liberty and independence to 
such an extent that they magnify their im- 
portance, and have no eyes for the wider fel- 
lowship. The other danger is seen in the lack 
of interest displayed in Congregational insti- 
tutions, and prevalent neglect of the noble 
history and inspiring story which the origin 
and growth of Congregationalism affords. 

It has been felt that, while it may not be 
easy to correct these mistakes in the case of 
the older members of our churches, it is of in- 
creased importance, and could not fail to be 
fraught with’ great benefit, if we can secure 
the rising generation against falling a prey to 
similar risks. With this end in view, the 
Young People’s Union, familiarly known as 
the Y. P. U., which is the most recent of Con- 
gregational institutions in England, has been 
formed. It has only been in existence three 
or four years, but has already accomplished a 
geod deal of valuable work. 

Its central idea is the federation of all exist- 
ing societies of young men and women in 
connection with our Congregational churches; 
each properly certified society may become 
affiliated with the central Union on payment 
of asmall fee. District branches are formed 
embracing the societies in each county, or por- 
tion of the county, and these smaller associa- 
tions elect their own officers and conduct 
their local business. Each branch has a right 
to elect a member of the central council, 
which body controls the affairs of the Na- 
tional Union. Once a year the district 
branches are requested to nominate a presi- 
dent, and the list of nominations is sent down 
to each affiliated society, every member of 
which has a right to vote; the most demo- 
cratie form of election, therefore, is that by 
which the Young People’s Union president is 
chosen, and already the young people have 


shown their wisdom in choosing such men as 
Dr. McClure, Mr. Jowett, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Bernard Snell-and others to that office. 

The council arrange mass meetings in Lon- 
don in May and in the provinces in autumn, at 
which speakers and subjects suitable for young 
people are arranged, and these are amongst the 
most popular and enthusiastic of the assem- 
blies. Similar gatherings are held in the vari- 
ous cities and towns throughout the country, 
and are becoming popular features of Congre- 
gational life. The council also prints each year 
a Handbook containing much valuable infor- 
mation about Congregational societies and 
work, and also articles on various topics by 
men specially suited to write interestingly and 
with authority on the subjects with which 
they deal. The book is modeled on the excel- 
lent Handbook published by The Congrega- 
tionalist of Boston, and the series of Bible 
readings familiar to the readers of that paper 
are also ineluded init. The district branches 
act as bureaus to arrange programs of lec- 
tures, etc., for churches included in their own 
neighborhood. 

In London the council started the Thomas 
Binney Institute, a club for young Congre- 
gationalists engaged in the city and away 
from their own homes. It consists of a fine 
set of rooms, including a library, gymnasium 
and billiard room. Here a welcome change 
has already been effected in the dull, monoto- 
nous lives of many young men and women in 
the city, and a great saving influence has 
thereby reached them. For a large number 
Sunday, once the most dreary day of the week, 
has become the brightest, and the Binney is 
synonymous with home. 

The institute has proved so successful that 
the actual management has now been handed 
over to the King’s Weigh House Church, in 
whose premises are*the rooms occupied by it 
and whose officers have so warmly befriended 
it. Before autumn the new institute, presided 
over by Rev. Messrs. C. Silvester Horne, 
M. A., and J. Holmes, both enthusiastic Young 
People’s Union men, will be open and there, 
as well as at the Binney, Claremont Hal) 
and other centers in the metropolis, young 


people from the provinces will be welcomed 
and looked after. The immense gain of this 
organized work to save new comers from 
London’s dreariness, and worse dangers, will 
be obvious. 

The Young People’s Union Publishing De- 
partment has made a new and successful de- 
parture in issuing a series of Hints and 
Helps, which are syllabuses of study for sen- 
ior classes written by master hands on their 
respective subjects and each one designed to 
cover @ quarter’s work. In these and other 
ways the Union is endeavoring to touch the 
life of the young Congregationalist at every 
point. 

When the ideals of the Young People’s Un- 
ion are thoroughly grasped, it forms within 
a church a council, for the guidance and con- 
trol of all the young people’s societies con- 
nected with it and forms a bond of intercourse 
between them, so that the divided interest 
that is sometimes found between such soci? 
eties as the Literary and the Christian En- 
deavor, for example, no longer exists. 

The Young People’s Union is not so much 
a new society as it is a federation of those al- 
ready existing; it does not interfere with any 
of their methods or rules, but its great aim is 
to develop in each of them a strong loyalty to 
the principles and practice of Congregational- 
ism. It seeks to be an additional strength 
without being an additional burden; it makes 
its appeal directly to the young people with 
a clear understanding that the future is what 
they determine to make it, and it wishes to 
guide them into a fuller, richer, more aggres- 
sive and better equipped life of grander knowl- 
edge and service, leaving them the liberty of 
Christ, but desiring them to feel the constraint 
of his cross. It is frankly and avowedly de- 
nominational, but it wishes, while encoura- 
ging the denominational spirit, in no sense to 
inculeate narrowness of outlook. Men and 
women strong in principle will, it is felt, 
make the best church members and the most 
valuable citizens. 

Further information as to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Union will be gladly given by Rev. F. J. 
Layton, organizing secretary, Stafford, Eng. 





Paul’s First Comment on the 
Lord’s Supper * 
BY REV. CHARLES CAVERNO, LOMBARD, ILL. 


For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come. 

These words in 1 Cor. 11: 26 are repeated 
over and over again at the communion table, 
as if they were a part of the original ordi- 
nance; but they are personal to Paul, and to 
him only as applicable to a particular situa- 
tion in the Corinthian church. Yet they have 
been repeated so much at the table that they 
have come to have force as if Christ had 
spoken them; and so they have become in- 
terpretative of the total or main philosophy of 
the Supper. They have no standing in any- 
thing said by Christ at the Supper table. 
Neither they nor words equivalent are re- 
ported by Matthew, Mark or Luke. And they 
do not appear to have formed a part of Paul’s 
message when he set the Lord’s table in a new 
church—not even in this Corinthian church. 

From two to four years before this letter 
was written, Paul had beenin Corinth, formed 
a church, and gave the new church the cus- 
tomary Christian ordinances. When he comes 





®Supplementary to the article by the same author 
in our issue of July 9, 1904. 


to write this letter we find him referring to 
that past history in these terms, “‘ For I re- 
ceived of the Lord that which I also delivered 
unto you.” And then he goes on to give the 
language of the ordinance as delivered by 
Christ, in which recital he closely, as perhaps 
we might suspect, follows the terminology of 
Luke. It is plain on the face of Paul’s text 
that this statement, ‘‘ For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till. he come,” was not in the 
message as he delivered it on that former 
occasion or connected therewith. If one will 
read the whole letter to the Corinthians, or in 
default of that, the tenth and eleventh chap- 
ters, the proof will come out plainly enough to 
him. 

The truth is that this sentence of Paul was 
forced into this letter at this point by a condi- 
tion of things that had arisen in the Corin- 
thian church since Paul had been there and 
had set up the Lord’s Supper in its customary 
terms. The Supper had become degraded to a 
heathen orgy. It had become a theater for 
the exhibition of the most prominent vices. 
There was hunger in the presence of the sur- 
feited and the drunken. The wondrous thing 
in the whole matter is the patience of Paul 
with such unsanctified material. The first 
thing to be done was to pass judgment on 
these vices and te. weed them out. There 


must be a call to order and a sense of solem- 
nity impressed. Nothing would sooner reach 
this end than to remind these church mem- 
bers, ‘‘ drunk and disorderly,”’ that the shadow 
of the cross fell back on the Supper table, 
that a death impended over that occasion, that 
the hush and stillness due the departure of 
the loved is called for, not the boisterousness 
and hilarity of a thoughtless feast. 

So these words of Paul come in to act as a 
moral police in bringing order out of a con- 
dition of turbulence, selfishness and shame. 
To that application they should always have 
been held. They were not words of philoso- 
phy for all time, but words of reproof for that 
occasion or condition only. 

Yet how these words have dominated thought 
in the Christian Church through centuries as 
though they had in them explanation of the 
inner essence—the intent and purpose of the 
Supper of the Lord! If a man comes drunk 
to the table of the Lord they ought now to be 
repeated to him. But is it necessary that they 
be repeated to the common body of quiet, or- 
derly, man-loving, Christ-taught and fed souls 
in a Christian church on every occasion of the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper? 





The ready concession of minor points is a 
part of the grace of life.—Henry Harland. 
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The Man Archibald Horton Knew—a Temperance Story 


PART I. THE SEARCH 


Jack Sterling’s attention was drawn to the 
two men opposite him at the restaurant table. 

**T say, Ned,”’ asked one, “‘have you heard 
anything more about Horton?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Ned, gravely. “I saw him 
three weeks ago, going into a West End sa- 
loon. He didn’t seeme. I never should have 
thought of its being Horton if I hadn’t been 
looking for him. He’s done for. He was 
ragged, Allan, and dirty—think of Archibald 
Horton’s being dirty! No collar or tie, and 
hadn’t been shaved for two weeks at least.’’ 

** He’s younger than either of us, isn’t he? ”’ 

“ Just twenty-four. I happen to know, for 
Cousin Belle’s birthday and his are the same, 
though she’s three years younger. Poor Belle! 
His going to ruin so is breaking her all up; 
she’ll be an old woman soon at this rate. 
She’s dropped all her lively ways, and gone in 
for settlement work. She imagines she can 
save him if she gets the hang of that sort of 
thing, I suppose, but it’s too late already.” 

** How did his trouble begin?’’ asked Allan. 

*“*O, with treating and being treated; you 
know what a cordial, generous fellow Horton 
was. Then Tennant’s set got after him, and 
before the rest of us knew what was up he 
had struck a pretty fast pace. Horton had 
plenty of money; invented two or three little 
things in the electrical line, and sold the in- 
ventions for a snug little pile. He knew more 
about electricity than any other man in col- 
lege, and he’d be a shining light there by now, 
if he’d only let booze alone. Weall expected 
he’d be more famous than Edison some day. 

**Tennant’s set went on a tear one night, 
just before the final exams. They broke into 
Professor Griggs’s laboratory, and got Horton 
to show them the apparatus. He was as proud 
of it as though he owned it all himself; you’d 
think those wheels were alive to hear him talk 
to them! Tennant had been egging Horton 
on, but the men said afterwards Horton didn’t 
know what they were doing. He was stand- 
ing on a desk, making a speech in his inimita- 
ble way, and those fellows sailed in and 
smashed up everything there except the X ray 
machine. Then they went for that, and some 
one turned on the colored lights in it. You 
know how they glow and burn—an uncanny 
kind of light, if one feels shaky! All of a sud- 
den, Horton turned and saw that glowing 
globe of green fire. I suppose he didn’t think 
for a moment what it was, for he just let outa 
yell, a regular screech; then he looked about 
and saw all those wheels and globes and things 
smashed up. He threw himself to the floor 
and just rolled and cried likea girl. Drunk? 
Of course he was, maudlin drunk, but there 
was no more fun for the boys that night. 
They got him to his room and put him to 
bed. 

The next morning he was gone. He sent a 
note to the trustees saying he had disgraced 
himself and the cellege, and wouldn’t trouble 
them again. He shouldered the whole respon- 
sibility, and enclosed a check which more than 
covered the damage; Griggs told me that him- 
self. When the bank opened, Horton drew 
out the rest of the money he had on deposit 
and went off. He had a mileage book, and 
we couldn’t trace him. Even the authorities 
would have forgiven him, but he was gone, 
and what could be done? No one knows 
where he spent the next few months. All 
sorts of stories are afloat ’’ — 

“* Nothing except that he’s drinking himself 
to death? ” asked Allan. 

“Well, some say it’s never liquor alone 
that’s brought him so low in such a short 
time; some say it’s drugs. I don’t believe 
that. It is more than liquor, it’s remorse. 
He’s been in hell all these months, and that’s 
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whai’s raised the devil with him. It’s too bad, 
but he’s a goner.”’ : 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Allan, pulling out 
his watch, ‘“‘I must trot. See you at Sym- 
phony Monday night? Se long!” Allan was 
gone. 

Jack Sterling leaned across the table towards 
Ned, saying: ‘‘ Look here! Of course I couldn’t 
help hearing! How can I find your friend, 
Archibald Horton?” 

Ned looked Jack over critically, and saw 
only a bright, eager man not much older than 
himself, who might have been in his own set 
anywhere. ‘‘ What do you want of Horton? ”’ 
he asked, rather gruffly. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

“I’m nobody in particular, and don’t want 
anything. I mean, I don’t represent any 
society and haven’t any ax to grind. All 
I want is to see if I can’t help him. Don’t 
know that I can, but I’d like to try, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Mind? I’d give a year’s income to save 
him, but it can’t be done. You heard me 
speak of my Cousin Belle? ” 

“Yes. Has she tried?” 

** Well, I shouldn’t want any one who knows 
her to hear about it, but she sent a note to 
him by me not long ago. He went white when 
he saw it, then snatched it and held it into 
the flame of a cigar-lighter, without opening 
it. I had followed him into a saloon, and we 
stood at a counter. He held it till it burned 
every scrap—didn’t even wince when the 
flame touched his fingers—then he turned to 
me with a face like a dead man’s. ‘Tell her 
I’m dead—I died seven months ago,’ he said 
in a queer voice, ‘and don’t you come to me 
again.’ Belle urged me so to try once more— 
of course I didn’t tell her what he said—that 
I went, but this last time I didn’t dare speak 
tohim. I tell you, man alive, he’s just ready 
to put a bullet through his brains, and I don’t 
want to be around when he does it. He has 
a revolver; one of the boys saw him handling 
it one night.” 

** Tell me how you find him.” 

**O, I know the run of the places he goes to 
in New York and Boston, but he doesn’t stay 
long anywhere. You never could catch him. 
It wouldn’t do any good if you could. The 
last time I saw him he was going into Jerry 
Murphy’s saloon, on Cambridge Street, down 
back of the State House. That was three 
weeks ago; hot trail, that—not much! He 
may bein San Francisco by now! Murphy’s 
is a rummy place to send a stranger to; hope 
you won’t judge Boston by what you see if 
you should go there. Well, good luck to you, 
but you won’t have it if you try to hunt Horton 
up on any such clew as that.”” And Ned, too, 
was gone. 

When he reached Boston, Jack Sterling 
found he had three hours to spare, and went 
at once tothe Parker House. “I’ll leave my 
grip,” he said to the clerk at the desk. “I 
am going out to find a man I wish to see on 
business. I want a room where I can talk 
to him undisturbed if I find him—a private 
parlor. Show me one now, sol can take him 
directly to it.” 

“All right! Front, show this gentleman No. 
6. Right near the side entrance, sir.” 

While Sterling was registering, he glanced 
up at the genial, white haired clerk and said: 
““The man I wish to find is Mr. Archibald 
Horton, an electrical expert. He’s a stranger 
to me; I want to ask him about a man he used 
to know.” 

The clerk looked at Sterling intently. ‘‘ You 
say you don’t know Mr. Horton? He isn’t in 
that line now, you know. He used to come 
here often, not more than a year ago. Front, 
you don’t happen to know whether Horton is 
in town new or not, do you?”’ 

“ Yes; I saw him, not two hours ago, when I 


was taking that message to the State House. 
He was coming up Temple Street with that tall 
fellow they call Leggit.” . 

“* Had he been—was he walking straight?” 
asked the clerk. 

** Not exactly straight, no. Leggit was hold- 
ing him up, or he Leggit. They took up most 
of the sidewalk.” 

** Where did they go?’ asked Sterling. 

** Back down Bowdoin. Leggit’s got a room 
down there somewhere, Howard Street, I 
guess, and the Professor hangs around there 
with him. Mr. Horton’s called the Professor.’’ 

“*Can you find out where Leggit’s room is ? ’? 

“Sure. I’m going off duty now. ShallI 
tell the Professor to come here ?’’ 

**No, I’ll go with you. He wouldn’t come 
if Isent. I’d goalone, but I don’t know him 
by sight.’ 

**He’s got hurt somehow,” said Front, 
““and today he had one arm done up ina 
sling.” 

“* Which one?” 

** Let’s see; he was on the street side com- 
ing up past the church; it’s his left. He used 
to be tall, but now he holds his head so ’”’—the 
boy dropped his head and shoulders as though 
the energy had all gone out of him. “0, 
you’d never find him alone.” 

Sterling slipped a coin into the hand of his 
guide, and they started. After a few in- 
quiries they found Leggit in ‘“‘ The Sleeper’s 
Castle,” a twenty-five cent lodging house on 
Howard Street. They roused him with diffi- 
culty from his drunken stupor, only to learn 
that “the Perfesser” had “‘lit out” after he 
had come part way up the Castle stairs. 
**@’wan,’”’ growled Leggit, ‘‘don’ know n’ 
more. Clear, now!” They “‘cleared.’’ 

From saloon to saloon they went, through 
Cambridge and Staniford and Green and Pitts 
Streets, into places more and more squalid 
and repulsive, where it was suggested that 
“the Perfesser’’ might be found. Many of 
the bartenders and frequenters of the saloons 
knew him, and everywhere was shown the 
utmost eagerness to assist in the search. 

** He’s a star,”’ said a girl in a “private’”’ 
barroom in Pitts Street. ‘“‘I never seen him 
riled but oncet. Dey had a young guy in here 
one night wot said he wasn’t goin’ to drink. 
De fellers said as how he’d got ter, an’ der 
Perfesser he just sailed in an’ held ’em back 
till der kid left. Dey laid him out fer stoppin’ 
der racket. Der was three blokes on him, 
when dey seen he was white; dey thought he 
was a stiff, an’ dey flew der coop—skipped, 
see? ‘ Where’s der kid?’ says he, when he 
opened his eyes. ‘Gorn,’ says I, an’ he laffed. 
His arm was bruk. Injin Joe fixed it up fer 
him. Yer’ll see it tied up when yer find him.” 

To every one who questioned him Sterling 
gave the same answer: “I’m a stranger on 
business. I want to ask the Professor about 
aman he used to know. He can find me at 
the Parker House this evening from nine to 
ten, or from nine to ten in the morning, if he 
will come up and ask for J. O. Sterling.” For 
Jack had given up going to New York that 
night, and it was Saturday. 

At six o’clock, when they went back to the 
Parker House, Front announced: ‘“‘ He’s hid- 
ing, Mr. Sterling, that’s what he is, sure, and 
you'll never get him.” 

“Not yet,” Sterling replied to the clerk’s 
**Did you get your man?” “but I haven’t 
given him up. I shall stay over Sunday. Give 
me a room, one with another room opening 
into it, will you? I may want both. And 
now I’ll have dinner.”’ 

After dinner, leaving word at the office that 
he would be back at nine, Sterling recom- 
menced his search. He went first to the last 
and worst of the saloons that he and Jim had 
visited, where he had been told ‘‘ The Per- 
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tfesser set here erbout a hour, long erbout 
moon terday.” The place was crowded. He 
-walked down an alley and looked in at a side 
door which was marked “ Lady’s Entrance.” 
Here men and women were sitting at little 
tables in front of a long bar at the left of the 
door, drinking, langhing, talking and singing. 
At the right they were crowding together on 
settees, muttering and dozing. On the front 
settee, at the end nearest the door, sat a man 
‘whose head drooped low on his breast, and 
whose left arm, its elbow hanging over the 
end of the settee, was done up in a sling. 
The drooping head was raised as an old man 
brushed against him on his way out, and then 
Jack was sure that his long search for Archi- 
bald Horton was ended. 

Sterling caught Horton’s eye, and motioned 
to himself and to the saloon, to ask if Horton 
wished him to enter. Horton shook his head. 
Sterling beckoned to him, and he came out 
slowly, reluctantly, as though resisting an im- 
pelling force. Sterling held out his hand, and 
Horton took it with the same unwilling air. 

** Mr. Horton,” said Sterling, in a business- 
like tone, “‘my name is Sterling, from New 
York. I’m a stranger here, and I’ve had 
quite a hunt for you this afternoon. Would 
you mind coming up where we can talk? I’m 
staying at the Parker House. That’ll be as 
good a place as any. We can go in at the 
School Street entrance into a private parlor. 
Thank you,” as Horton turned toward Bow- 
doin Square. 

** You see,’’ went on Sterling, “ I want to find 
aman you used to know, and I think you can 
help me.”’ 

** From New York, you say? ”’ 

**Yes,’”’ replied Sterling. ‘‘I came on by 
last night’s boat, spent the day in Salem, and 
meant to get home tonight, but couldn’t find 
you in time, so I’m going to stay over Sun- 
day.” 

“Sorry to put you out,” said Horton, apolo- 
getically. 

** That’s all right; it’s all in the day’s work. 
Glad I’ve found you at last,” went on Ster- 
ling. 

Horton had been drinking, and walked un- 
steadily, but did not stagger. He spoke only 
occasionally, and but few words at a time. 
His voice was husky, and his language, partic- 
ularly at first, was that of the men with 
whom he had been talking in the afternoon. 
He watched Sterling uneasily, and two or 
three times he hesitated, as though undecided 
whether to go farther or to retreat, but at 
‘Sterling’s pleasant voice he went on. Arriv- 
ing at the Parker House, Jack Sterling and 
his strange guest were admitted at the School 
Street entrance, and went at once into No. 6. 

Sterling motioned Horton to a chair, and 
‘went on with what he happened to be saying. 
Horton remained standing, hat in hand, a 
sorry figure, near the door. His face was 
lined and furrowed, and there were lines of 
gray in the unbrushed hair. He was every 
bit as “‘ far gone ’’ as Ned had said. 

As soon as Sterling paused, Horton asked, 
with more animation than he had yet shown, 
**Now,. Mr. Sterling, what can I do for you? 
Who is it I used to know, and what do you 
want to know about him? Prob’ly I can’t tell 
you a thing, after all.” 

** Sit down, Mr. Horton, and I'll tell you.” 
Horton sat down near a small table by the 
door, and Sterling drew a chair towards him 
and seated himself. ‘* The name of the man I 
wish you to help me find,” said Sterling, 
slowly, ‘is Archibald Horton, a scientist and 
a gentleman.” 

Horton started as at the thrust of a dagger, 
gave one wild look about the room, then hid 
his face on his arm on the table. Sterling 
went on, feeling like a young surgeon who as 
a last resort undertakes an operation the re- 
sult of which he knows may be fatal. “‘He 
was a man whom every one loved, and re- 
spected, too. He was talented and ambitious. 
He had won a reputation, and was winning a 
home and a wife. Where is he? What have 
you done withthim? ” 


Horton raised a face drawn and haggard, a 
face revealing suffering so intense that Ster- 
ling remembered Ned’s words, “He is in 
hell” ; nothing else was strong enough to ex- 
press his torture. ‘‘ He is dead,” he said, ina 
strained, far-away voice. ‘‘ I murdered him.”’ 

“No,” replied Sterling, “‘he is not dead! 
He is alive, and in torture. He can never die. 
You would have killed him, if you could, but 
you knew you could only kill his body; he 
would still live, perhaps to suffer more keenly. 
So you have been trying to make him forget.” 

Down went Horton’s head again. He shook 
as with a chill. 

“You can’t do that, either. He will never 
forget, never. You may as well give that up, 
too. Help me to find him, to bring him back 
to what he was before—the man you used to 
know.” 

Sterling waited a long time, but the head 
was still bowed, and there was no response. 
**T am here to find him,” he went on, gently. 
** Will you help me? I cannot find him alone. 
No one else can help me,” 

Horton raised his head with a gesture of de- 
fiance. ‘‘Whoare you? Whosent you? You 
mock me! You tortureme! Who are you?” 

**No one sent me. I heard one friend of 
yours tell another that you were ‘done for,’ 
that you had ‘lost yourself.’ I do not know 
your friends, and they don’t know me; they 
didn’t even know whether you were in Boston 
or not. I didn’t believe you were ‘done for,’ 
and I came to help you find yourself.” 

‘““Why? I’m not worth finding. What do 
you want of me—of the man I used to know— 
if you could find him? Who are you?”’ 

“* Listen,” said Sterling. ‘‘ You have prob- 
ably heard the story of the Scotch shoemaker: 
Some one asked him his business; ‘My bus- 
iness,’ he said, ‘is serving the Lord; to pay 
expenses, I cobble shoes.’ Now I work for a 
New York firm to pay expenses, and serve 
them to the best of my ability; but all that I 
am and have belongs to God. My real bus- 
iness is to follow every chance he gives me to 
help in what I believe to be his work, and it’s 
a delight to follow such chances. I’m no 
preacher; I don’t represent any society, and 
I don’t think much of creeds. I just believe 
that God knows and cares, and try to help 
others see that he does. I don’t see how any 
one can bear to live in this world of sin and 
pain who doesn’t know that. I want you to 
know it. Do you believe there is a Power that 
creates and rules?” 

** Yes,” admitted Horton. ‘* Almost every 
one who is honest gets as faras that. But he 
doesn’t know, or doesn’t care, or else he isn’t 
fair! He is cruel! I”— 

‘Hold on, Horton!” interrupted Sterling. 
** Haven’t you had a chance? Is it his fault 
you are where you are now?” 

**T had a chance, but I threw it away.” 

** You have another. What will you do with 
this? Pile up a heavier burden of remorse? 
Sink deeper into the mire? Will you throw 
this chance away?”’ 

The white, set face turned to Sterling as 
Dives looked to Lazarus from the place of 
torture. ‘‘This is no chance! This comes 
too late!” he said, with intense bitterness. 
But the kind, compelling eyes still held his 
gaze; he shuddered, struggling in fierce in- 
ternal conflict. Sterling waited. At last Hor- 
ton drew a quick, gasping breath and cried: 
‘*T will take what chance there is. I swear 
by God himself that come what may, when 
I leave this room I'll never touch another 
drop of liquor again. If I die, I’ll die sober, 
and if I live, ’lllive sober. I’m through with 
drink forever.” 

Familiar as Sterling was with the ease with 
which a drunkard may be induced to make a 
pledge, he was startled at the unsolicited oath. 
“*Q, these undermined wills!” he thought, 
with deep sadness. “‘ How many times has 
Horton promised himself and others never 
to drink again, and found his promise a rope 
of sand? And how can it be made binding 
now? O God! speak thou through me!”’ 

“What next?” went on Horton, after a 
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pause. ‘You are bringing a dead man to 
life; what will you do with him?” 

“Tt is God who gives life. I am only a 
messenger. Horton, did you ever happen to 
know any fellows who had drunk so much 
as you have, who reformed?” 

** Yes; three.” 

** What became of them? ”’ 

“* One died of the tremens, one went insane, 
and the third blew his brains out. What.are 
you driving at? Are you a fiend, or an angel? 
Why do you torture me? ” 

**To save you from their fate. What was 
the trouble? ” Pg 

“T don’t know. I tell you, I’ll die before 
I’ll drink again! O, if I thought ’—Horton 
stopped abruptly, in horror and despair, and 
for the first time during their interview, his 
hand went around to his hip pocket. 

“You won’t need your ‘gun,’ Horton,’ 
said Sterling, quietly. ‘ You’ve got beyond 
that now.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Horton, “I have. Take 
it?” 

“No; you'll need it to shoot with up in the 
Maine woods next summer. We'll camp out 
if you say so.” 

* But now,” urged Horton, with an incred- 
ulous shrug, ‘* what’s the matter with reform- 
ing? I supposed that was what you wereafter. 
If not, what? ”’ 

(End of Part 1.) 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


APPRECIATION OF THE POOR 


(Baltimore and Richmond Christian 
Advocate) 


The gap between the well-to-do and the poor 
in the church today is a cause for alarm. It 
steadily grows wider. Lack of hearty cour- 
tesy toward the poor in the church meetings 
and lack of regard for their small gifts to 
church enterprises manifested by church offi- 
cials not asking them for their regular con- 
tributions and by their showing that nothing 
is expected of them financially and socially 
mean to the poor of the church that the church 
does not regard them as of any value. This 
has caused a breach wide and dangerous. 


STILL DOING BUSINESS 
(The Independent) 


We thought Dr. William Farr had been sup- 
pressed, but we hear that he has started up 
his assorted honorary degree factory again in 
Washington and has given it various names, 
as the George Washington University or the 
University of Washington, and has been offer- 
ing and distributing LL. D.’s and all the 
other sorts at what prices he could get, and now 
weare glad to know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is trying to shut him from the use of the 
mails. 


GENUINE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 
(The Westminster) 


Our highest experiences are not revelations, 
but results. Those who do God’s will have a 
right to know and none else. A cup of water 
given in the Master’s name brings an experi- 
ence direct from God. By this we know that 
we have passed from death into life, not that 
we ever saw visions or heard voices, but be- 
cause we love. ze 


HOW THEY WILL WONDER BY AND BY 
(The Churchman) 


Without exaggeration, it may be said that 
the distinguishing marks of the civilization of 
today in every department of activity are 
wholly opposed to religious divisions in na- 
tional life. Why church buildings should act 
as museums for the discredited survivals of 
religious animosities will soon be debated 
with an active and ever-growing interest. 
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A Coloradan’s Impressions of New England 


A Contrast and a Comparison 


By Rev. Henry H. WALKER, BouLpER, COLORADO 


What infinite variety in this country of ours 
for the seeker after health and rest! Last 
summer it was the wilds of the Rockies, with 
their towering peaks, rushing torrents, placid 
mountain lakes reflecting. the glory of a Colo- 
rado sky, and trout streams alluring the 
angler to hours of unutterable joy. 

And it is no less delightful to leave all this, 
the eternal sunshine, the snow-capped range, 
Pike’s and Long’s and all the rest, and 
turning one’s face eastward to seek those 
other glories of New England, the everlasting 
verdure of her hills and vales, the deeps of 
her forests and, above and beyond all else, the 
sacred memories and associations that cluster 
about her men and her institutions. 


EACH NEEDS THE OTHER 


The West needs the East. She needs her 
history and her traditions, her self-poise and 
conservatism. She needs that indefinable at- 
mosphere of life which is the crown of genera- 
tions of culture and education. And the East 
needs the West, her ready distinction between 
the real and the conventional, her freedom 
from traditionalism, her fire and enthusiasm, 
her masterful spirit, her rugged strength. 

What a blessing it would be for the churches 
of our Congregational way and for their minis- 
try if wecould organize a vast bureau of supply 
and each summer mountain and sea could ex- 
ehange its ministry, and each could carry to 
the other its own distinctive spirit! 

Impressions of New England and of the 
religious life of her churches? Yes, there 
are a few, gathered from a summer’s preach- 
ing in her pulpits. However far afield the 
observations may be, of one thing I am cer- 
tain, that there is no discount to be put upon 
New England cordiality and hospitality. 
What stories we of the West have heard 
about the cold, clammy hand of Boston and 
the churches of the old Bay State! Once I 
experienced it, when as a theologue I ventured 
forth into a country parish not a thousand 
miles from old Andover. I shal) never forget 
the greeting of the sexton. It was like the 
sun-warmed summit of old Arapahoe, rising 
alone out of the glacier at its base. But all 
this is of the past. New England’s glacial 
epoeh, we may believe, is a thing of history. 
Nothing can surpass the royal welcome ex- 
tended by her people to the nomad preacher 
of the West. 


STABILITY AND PERMANENCE 


There is an atmosphere of permanence, sta- 
bility and homogeneity in the East which is 
comforting to the soul. Here are institutions, 
educational and religious, which have weath- 
ered the storms of centuries. Here are peo- 
ple who have worshiped from youth to age in 
the same sanctuary. Here is a constituency 
representing the best life of the common- 
wealth, morally and religiously, educated 
through long years by the highest type of 
Christian ministry. Here is a land where 
the spirit of unrest and change is relatively 
limited. Here is a spot where it is considered 
eminently fitting and indeed profitable by men 
of wealth and culture and intelligence and 
position in the community to attend the serv- 
ices of the house of God. 

A contrast this is to the West, where every- 
body has come from somewhere else and ex- 
pects to stay but a few months or a year, to 
return when health or fortunes are found to 
the heaven of New England, or to join the 
procession ever moving Westward to the 
Golden Gate. The man who lives in the West 
in the honse where he was born is the excep- 
tion, and the man who has sat under the 
preaching of the same minister for even a 
brief period of years is to be counted either 


extremely happy or grievously unfortunate. 
Members received into the church vanish 
before the next communion, and sometimes 
the spirit of unrest robs achurch of the major- 
ity of its officers in a single year. Conven- 
tional religion loses its grip in the freedom 
and naiveté of the newer portions of our coun- 
try. Yet what is lost in this way in numbers 
and in influence is gained in simplicity and 
sincerity. i 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Two things in New England Congregational 
churches impress the Westerner, their men 
and their equipment. Here are leaders, lay- 
men trained to service, prepared to look after 
the spiritual and material interests of the 
organization, and to free the minister of the 
burdens not distinetively belonging to his 
office. Salaries are larger. Sermons and serv- 
ices bring greater material rewards. Church 
plants are provided on a scale somewhat com- 
mensurate with the work attempted. In the 
West the minister must be a little of every- 
thing, preacher, pastor, financier, originator 
and executor of plans, until a new generation 
develops a new leadership. New England 
has built. The West is building, and will 
continue for many a day to lay the foundations 
of her institutions of education and religion. 

New England has had her days of bitter 
controversy. But they are in the past. The 
spirit of both Unitarianism and of Congrega- 
tionalism has changed. Both are broader, 
more tolerant, more Christian. It does not 
require that one be visionary to foresee the 
time when both these great forces for right- 
eousness and the kingdom of heaven may 
stand shoulder to shoulder in a more vital 
and comprehensive evangelical faith, which 
shall combine buth the fundamental truths 
and the inspirational and redemptive power 
of the gospel. 


SUMMER CLOSING A DETRIMENT 


To the casual observer of Congregationalism 
in New England there is food for serious 
thought, if not for apprehension. Here is a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants and two Congrega- 
tional churches, both of which are closed for 
a period of weeks without services of any 
kind. Here is a group of churches which 
have abandoned Sunday school and prayer 
meeting for the summer months. Here are 
others which have surrendered entirely the 
second service the year round. Hereare two 
large and influential churches in the heart of 
one of Massachusetts’ chief cities uniting for 
the midweek service, and, from a combined 
membership of over 1,000, mustering a paltry 
thirty for the service of prayer and mutual 
edification. 

These things may be significant or meaning- 
less. But taken in conjunction with the tes- 
timony of clergy and laity they seem signifi- 
cant of a lethargy creeping over our churches 
and paralyzing the spirit of endeavor which 
can alone win success. We have been taught 
to think of New England as the home of Con- 
gregationalism. This is her native heath. 
She has held the field. It may be questioned 
whether she is holding it today or will continue 
to hold it in the future in the face of a mili- 
tant Episcopacy and of other forces that know 
neither rest nor sleep. 

I am not pleading for a narrow sectarianism 
nor criticising our sister denominations for 
their zeal. It is rather their glory. But Con- 
gregationalism has something that is worth 
having and worth perpetuating. To perpetu- 
ate it requires vigilance, alertness and untir- 
ing energy. Wecan see nothing but harm and 
loss to the kingdom in general and to our own 
Church in particular in the tendeney to stop 


the machinery of church and Sunday school, 
whether for weeks or months. 

The question is sometimes asked whether 
Eastern Congregationalism is conservative or 
progressive in its thinking. It is buth, in 
spots, as older or younger men dominate its 
thought and life. The West with all its rad- 
icalism in politics is conservative in its re 
ligion, more conservative than the East, more 
conservative than it ought to be for its own 
good. Yet whether it is East or West, the fact 
is that we are not living in a theological age. 
There is a gain here in the awakened interest 
in the practical issues of life. But intellect- 
ually it is the lazy age of the Church. Men 
do not know with any degree of certainty or 
exactness what they believe or why they be- 
lieve it, and what is worse they do not seem 
much to care. But the time will come when 
we will have to care, when we will have. to 
build again the_timbers of doctrine into a 
rational system of faith commensurate with 
‘the universal progiess of knowledge. 


THE DEARTH OF LEADERS 


This suggests another question. Are lead- 
ers being fitted who will have wisdom to guide 
in coming days? Candidates for the ministry 
are few from the Eastern colleges which used 
to supply the majority of divinity students. 
The seminaries of New England are sending 
few men today into the ministry, and these 
are in many instances ill prepared for their 
work. Will our churches, manned by these 
and by others brought in from denominations 
whose intellectual standards are not so high 
as our own, be able to meet the problems of 
the future? It may be seriously questioned 
whether we are preserving the intellectua) 
standards of the past, and whether the Church 
is not doing itself an irreparable injury in ad- 
mitting to its ministry and its leadership some 
far from equipped to bear its standards in the 
van of moral, intellectual and spiritual prog- 
ress. There is a type of spirituality which 
Congregationalism needs, and there is an- 
other ‘type with which we can well afford to 
dispense. 


THE WEST’S RELIANCE ON THE EAST 


In moral reform New England is making 
magnificent progress. The steady growth of 
temperance sentiment and the steady exten- 
sion of no-license territory in town and city 
and country is a matter for congratulation. 
The West is decades behind the East in this 
great work. In the West everything is in em- 
bryo. We must grow. We must master nature. 
We must do the stern work of the pioneer. We 
must deepen our mines and extend our irriga- 
tion. We must develop population and trade 
and institutions. We are too busy, appar- 
ently, to think seriously of moral questions 
in many of their finer aspects. We are too 
busy, many of us, to pray or to give serious 
consideration to the sterner problems of life. 
All these things will come to the West. They 
are coming now. But we must feel and know 
that in New England, where our roots are, 
and from which our inspirations spring, there 
is a living, robust and energetic faith ever 
moving forward tu new heights of vision and 
achievement. 





Italian Mafia methods cannot be tolerated in 
this country. No such reign of terror due to 
threats of arson and murder as make life inse- 
cure throughout much of Italy can be allowed 
to thrive here, and the sooner the fact is taught 
to men of whatever race the better. Connect- 
icut has seen a case this week where wit- 
nesses in an important criminal case were 
threatened with violence. — ; 
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Responsibilities of Congregationalism Arising from Its Historic Position 


Some Desirable Developments and Modifications of Our Polity 


{ At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Association at Fitchburg, the task of 
pointing out the responsibilities of the denom- 
ination in view of its historic position in the 
state was assigned to the editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. So much interest was shown 
in the address that we are led to publish the 
substance of its practical suggestions. Pre- 
pared with Massachusetts in mind, they have 
a wider application than the old Bay State 
and may prove of use to Congregationalists in 
other parts of the country who are thinking 
seriously on the problems of the denomina- 
tion’s efficiency and influence.—Ep1rors. | 


If the truth were only that Congregational- 
ism was the original and for more than a cen- 
tury practically the only church polity in 
Massachusetts, it would not follow that it 
had any responsibility today. But it is a 
living organism. It has so far adapted itself 
to conditions that while churches of other 
polities have sprung up beside it, it has held 
the foremost place in this commonwealth in 
strength and influence for nearly three hun- 
dred years. 

Relatively its strength has been waning, es- 
pecially during the last decade. This is in 
part through causes well understood. We 
cannot control immigration, nor can we arrest 
directions of social development, if we would. 
But other reasons are urged which area direct 
challenge to us as a denomination. Bishop 
Lawrence, addressing the Episcopal diocese 
of eastern Massachusetts, recently said that 
Congregationalism had its opportunity when 
this country was made up of towns and vil- 
lages; but that its weakness is being realized 
now that civic life has developed into great 
cities, while our polity is incapable of admin- 
istrative unity of our churches. President 
Eliot of the Unitarian Association, regarding 
the matter from a sympathetic point of view, 
says that these opening years of the new cen- 
tury are the critical period of the history of 
Congregationalism; that our churches must 
either go forward to better organization or 
stip back into anarehy. ‘‘Save only the 
deepening of the spiritual life of our free 
churches,” he says, ‘‘ no subject so important 
as this can at this time command the attention 
of our people. Their indifference to the effi- 
ciency of their organized life it is hard to 
understand.” 

With this outline of our historic position as 
related to present conditions, what are the re- 
sponsibilities of Congregationalism? 


I, UNITED ACTION IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


I should place first the responsibility for 
the united action of our churches in each local 
community. Our early churches aimed to 
provide for the religious needs of the territory 
in which they were planted. They meant to 
include all the Christians living in that terri- 
tory. They united themselves in simple cove- 
nants, such as that of the church in Salem: 
“We covenant with the Lord and one with 
another, and do bind ourselves in the presence 
of Goi, to walk together in all his ways, ac- 
cording as he is pleased to reveal himself unto 
us in his blessed word of truth.” When they 
excluded any, it was not because they thought 
them Christians of a different type from them- 
selves, but because they judged them not to be 
Christians at all. No new church could be 
planted unless in the judgment of the com- 
munity accommodations already provided 
were insufficient. The church assumed the 
responsibility for all the needs of its parish. 

Other ecclesiastical polities have taken their 
places beside the Congregational, and other 
eburches have divided its territory with it.’ 


By Rev. A. E. DuNNING 


But our churches, instead of cultivating their 
community unitedly for our own people, often 
have been indifferent even to one another’s 
welfare, each struggling for itself. When a 
few score of voters constituted a town they 
could all together manage its affairs in a town 
meeting, but when the town grew into a city 
direct democracy had to be superseded by 
representative democracy. So in our cities 
matters of common concern to our Congrega- 
tional churches must come to be administered 
by some body representing those churches; or 
if they prefer to hold inffexibly to their polity, 
as in its ancient form, maintaining the sepa- 
rate independence of each local church, then 
Congregationalism must vacate its responsi- 
bility and surrender its historic position in 
Massachusetts. It is a harbinger of its will- 
ingness to adapt itself to the times that last 
year for the first time within the memory of 
living men the Congregational churches of 
Boston and vicinity came-together through 
their representatives to consider their com- 
mon interests in the territory they profess to 
occupy and appointed a permanent repre- 
sentative committee. 


Il. AN EDUCATED MINISTRY 


I would put next in the list of responsi- 
bilities that of maintaining an educated repre- 
sentative ministry. The early churches were 
careful to choose ministers who were both 
leaders and guides. It is comparatively easy 
to find leaders—men with aptness in adminis- 
tration, dash, earnestness and perhaps com- 
manding presence. But our fathers did not 
confound doing good with knowledge of doc- 
trine as an essential qualification for their 
religious teachers. They knew that an ap- 
proved guide of the churches could not have 
a moral and spiritual grasp of the gospel with- 
out an intellectual grasp of the gospel. They 
planted colleges at great sacrifice to fit men to 
be intrusted with religious doctrine, to preach 
and teach. When the work of the college 
broadened they. established schools of theol- 
ogy, the pioneer school, not quite one hundred 
years ago, being in this commonwealth, at 
Andover. For more than two generations it 
supplied our Massachusetts churches with 
pastors, and sent many of its graduates be- 
sides into all parts of the world, not only as 
pastors and missionaries, but as heads of col- 
leges and theological seminaries and teachers 
in other higher institations of learning. 

Andover has practically ceased to furnish 
ministers. The number of its graduates has 
fallen from fifty to sixty a year to three or 
four. Our churches appear to have repudi- 
ated the responsibility laid on them by our 
fathers. Itis true that they do not hold and 
administer the plant which was, probably 
wisely, committed’ to a board of trustees. 
But it was created for them, and was intended 
to be used wholly for the interests they seek 
to promote. 

The foremost position in educating Chris- 
tian leaders was recognized as held by Con- 
gregationalists in all the earlier history of this 
country. Are they willing to surrender their 
claim to this position without even a discus- 
sion? Massachusetts was settled in a period 
when the Christian Church, which for more 
than ten centuries had dominated civilized 
Europe, had to choose between conforming 
its teaching to the new knowledge of that time 
or of separating itself from the intellectual 
progress of the world. The issue of that con- 
flict was the Reformation, without which 
New England would have been impossible. 
Its greatest intellectual leaders were the out- 
come of that revolt from ecclésiastical tyrann 
over instructed minds. . 


We are passing through a period’ of tranai- 
tion, because of new knowledge, miore im- 
portant to Christianity than any since this 
commonwealth was founded. Never was the 
need greater for trained ministers. No com- 
plaint of the churches is more universal than 
that the pulpit lacks power to command the 
attention of men. Power is not fervor nor 
activity nor mere piety. It requires certainty, 
and certainty means knowledge of the subjects 
treated in the pulpit and instructed Christian 
experience of those who treat them. It isa 
common saying in our churches that the less 
theology ministers have, the better. Men are 
sought who are young and active and enter- 
prising. 

Our churches are in the market for a popu- 
lar ministry, with too little care for an edu- 
cated ministry. Much of the activity which 
the popular minister shows and inspires is a 
sop to current skepticism. Men must know 
what they believe and why they believe it 
before they can be trustworthy guides. If 
they know the gospel to its foundations, they 
will be sought more for their power through 
what they know than for their histrionic arts 
or evangelistic fervor. Through these some 
of our churches are forced to a brief hot-house 
growth, and are for a time the object of envy 
of sister churches, till they wilt suddenly or 
slowly. A minister cannot bea religious guide 
who, when his faith is subjected to the sever- 
est challenge, is forced because his faith has 
not been tested by knowledge, to hide behind 
crumbling walls of tradition and make faces 
at his challengers. Are our churehes today 
stirred at all deeply by the sense of responsi- 
bility because of their historic position of hav- 
ing possessed the master minds of the creative 
periods of Massachusetts? 


Ill, CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


I turn reluctantly away from the considera- 
tion of our responsibility for the Christian 
nurture of our children, from showing how 
deeply it was felt by the early fathers as a 
trust to hold the family as a religious unit and 
to build the Church of Christ here through 
their children as its most precious materials, 
and from showing how Horace Bushnell inter- 
preted that responsibility in terms that are 
just beginning to be fully apprehended by us. 
But my reluctance to relinquish lingering on 
this point is modified by the evidence of a 
revival already begun of zeal and knowledge 
in bringing the children of God as children 
into loving obedience to their Heavenly Father. 


IV. THE ORDERLY AND EFFECTIVE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF OUR BENEVOLENCES 


All forms of American Christian missions 
originated in our Congregational churches. 
Our early leadership in evangelizing the world 
seems likely to be forgotten, unless we adapt 
the administration of our work to our own 
times. Our fathers realized the need of an 
educated ministry. They founded schools for 
this purpose and put them in the hands of 
trustees. They needed a literature to set 
forth their faith and teach it to their children, 
organizations to plant schools and churches 
on the frontiers of the expanding country and 
to send the gospel throughont the world. Those 
who felt these needs most volunteered to rep- 
resent the churches in making arrangements 
to provide for them. The churches accepted 
their offers, and have been taught that it was 
a part of their polity to accept in perpetuity 
the successors in each generation whom these 
volunteers elected. 

The churches have thus inherited a machin- 
ery for carrying on their common work over 
which they have had slight and uncertain con- 
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trol, which beyond question would not now 
be created as the most effective instruments 
for doing this work; and they hesitate to 
make changes, because in the first place they 
are told that they do not know enough about 
their work to control it wisely, and next that 
they can have no power to administer their 
own work except by means of advice, which 
often has proved ineffective. They are now 
in the attitude of hesitating to continue to 
abrogate their responsibility as an element of 
their polity, and at the same time of being 
unwilling to assume it. As long as that halt- 
ing attitude continues, their zeal and gifts to 
extend their influence will also halt. 


Vv. DEVELOPING THE LAITY AS WORKERS IN 
AND FOR THE CHURCH 


I should perhaps limit this responsibility to 
laymen, for women in.our churches seem to 
feel that responsibility for their own sex. 
Congregationalism places the duty of admin- 
istering its affairs on each individual member. 
It is a democracy. Most individuals work 
only when specific duties are assigned to them. 
Comparatively few laymen are charged with 
any particular responsibility for the common 
concern ofthe churches. These few are mostly 
directors or committees of our benevolent so- 
cieties, and are kept in office as long as possi- 
ble on the ground that competent laymen 
willing to serve the denomination are few. 

A disproportionate number of our church 
members who are men give the greater part 
of their strength in Christian service outside 
of the churehes. Many of them are doing 
noble work in Y. M. C. A.’s, because they find 
opportunity there. They have reason to sing 
the song of the beloved, ‘* Mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” The health and growth of 
our corporate life as a denomination impera- 
tively demand a larger share of their service. 
What are we doing, for example, to enlist 
young Congregationalists in our colleges to 
strengthen our churches and to do the work 
they have assumed to do? 

The Episcopalian clubs in Harvard and Yale 
are actively engaged, each with an advisory 
committee of older men, in developing leaders 
among undergraduates. At Yale a confirma- 
tion class is organized, reaching by letter or 
personal invitation every student registered 
as a Freshman who is not already confirmed. 
What are Congregationalists doing to prepare 
leaders among educated youth in institutions 
where Congregationalists have predominated 
in the earlier years, in some of them even up 
to the present time? One object of this Mas- 
sachusetts association as announced in its 
rules is, “‘ the religious care of the home field.”’ 
Would not the laymen of our churches be more 
largely represented in this assembly if this 
interest had been cultivated and their confi- 
dence developed in the work of our churches, 
and if they had been taught to feel their re- 
sponsibility for matters of importance of com- 
mon concernment of the denomination? 


VI. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER DENOMINA- 
TIONS 


Our fathers determined the civil govern- 
ment of this commonwealth and the character 
of its corporate life. Changing conditions led 
to divisions of Massachusetts churches into 
denominations, several of them maintaining 
the same polity as ours. Baptists, Free Bap- 
tists, ‘‘ Christians,’’ Unitarians govern them- 
selves congregationally. Episcopalians and 
Methodists maintain a centralized polity, 
which, hawever, has been much influenced 
by Congregationalism, and strong tendencies 
are in them toward democracy in local govern- 
ment. The idea that different kinds of ac- 
knowledged disciples of Christ could live in 
fellowship only with prescribed limitations 
was gradually accepted in earlier times, till 
perhaps fifty years ago these limitations were 
at the highest. For a generation these limi- 
tations have been lessening. The necessity 
grows more urgent each year for Christians 
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to stand together against common foes, to 
work together for common ends. Our respon- 
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sibility is to reduce still farther these barriers: 
which separate Christians. 





An Interdenominational Worker 


By One of 


It was late Saturday afternoon. The Con- 
gregational minister was working hard in his 
study. It had been a crowded, busy week. 
Two funerals, a convention and several spe- 
cial calls had broken in upon his study hours. 
Now he was trying hard to make up for it, 
and was writing under high nervous tension, 
when there came a persistent knocking at his 
study door. It was annoying to the last de- 
gree, but he finally rose and opened the door. 
A bright, gentlemanly looking young man, 
well-dressed and respectful, stood outside, hat 
in hand. 

‘*T know you are very busy, Dr. Lord,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but may I speak with you just a mo- 
ment?” 

‘Certainly, sir, walk in. Iam busy as you 
see, but if it is anything important I will 
listen.’’ 

“IT thank you, Doctor. It is a very im- 
portant matter, that is to me. I aman utter 
stranger to you, but as you are a Congrega- 
tional minister, and my father is a deacon in 
the Vine Street Congregational Church of Cin- 
cinnati, and as I know you so well by reputa- 
tion, I thought you would be the right one for 
me to see. My wife and I have been in the 
city only three days. We are boarding at 
No. 1159 Superior Street. I have obtained 
employment in the car shops, and expect to 
go to work on Monday, but I find myself ina 
very embarrassing position, owing to an acci- 
dent. 

“*T generally carry my wallet here in the 
right breast pocket of my coat, but yesterday, 
without thinking, I put it in my trousers’ hip 
pocket, and when I boarded a fast moving car 
on Superior Street, just as I was stepping up, 
it slipped out of my pocket, and before I could 
stop the car and get off it was gone. I had a 
few cents in another pocket, and telegraphed 
at once to my father in Cincinnati for a check 
and will have some money here on Monday. 
But in the meantime what am I to do? I 
would not care for myself, but there’s my 
wife; I can’t let her suffer over Sunday. Just 
a little help for a day or two would be all we 
need. Of course I understand that I have no 
claim on you, Doctor. As an utter stranger 
to you, I can hardly expect you to do anything 
for me, unless, perhaps, as a Congregational 
minister, you would feel like helping the son 
of a good old Congregational deacon in an 
emergency like this.” 

“Well, sir,’’ said the Doctor, “‘your story 
sounds true enough, but there are so many 
appeals that will not bear investigation that 
it makes one cautious, you know.’’ 

** Yes, sir, I know that, and I haven’t the 
face toask you to do anything for me, but I 
thought that perhaps for my wife’s sake and 
because of the fact that we are Congregation- 
alists away from our friends you might be- 
friend the son of a Congregational deacon. 
We need but a little, just for a day or two till 
I can hear from my father. Two dollars and 
a half would take us through nicely till Mon- 
day, then I can pay it back.” 

““You say your father is a deacon in the 
Vine Street Church; who is the pastor of that 
church now? ”’ 

“You must know him,”’ promptly replied 
the young man; “he is Dr. So and So,” 
giving the pastor’s name in full. “He was 
recently called from the First Church in ——. 
My wife and I attended his church, and en- 
joyed his preaching. We hope to attend some 
Congregational church here as soon as we can 
get settled. But Iam taking your time, Doc- 
tor. I shall be very grateful to you if you can 
just tide us over Sunday, and on Monday I’1l 
surely pay you back.” 


the Worked 


Dr. Lord thought a moment. It was not 
much the young man needed. How would he 
feel if he were a stranger, in a strange place 
without a cent of money? To whom would he 
naturally turn if not to a minister of his own 
denomination? And then the young man 
might drift to some other fold if he did not 
help him now. Besides, he must get right 
back to his sermon, and so he handed out the 
$2.50. 2 

‘“‘Thanks! Doctor, my good father will 
appreciate this kindness, as will also my dear 
wife. You can look for me on Monday.” 

He did look for him on Monday, and has 
looked for him ever since. 

A few weeks later the several ministers of 
the vicinity met in a social way, as they fre- 
quently did to compare notes, when Dr. Lord 
told the story of the smart young man, who- 
was such a good Congregationalist, and had 
worked him for his money on Congregational 
lines, but added, as if it were some consola- 
tion, that he only got $2.50. 

‘* What!” said Dr. Taylor, the Disciple min- 
ister, “‘did that young fellow come to see 
you? He came to see me, also, and got off the 
same yarn, only he was a good Disciple then, 
and told me all about the Disciple church 1 
had just left in Cincinnati. My heart went 
right out to that young man as a dear Disciple 
brother in distress. I did not happen to have 
$2.50 about me just then, but I borrowed the 
amount from a friend, and gave it to him on 
the spot. He said I should look for him on 
Monday. I am looking for him still.” 

**Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared Dr. Williams, the 
Presbyterian minister. He seldom laughed 
aloud, but this time he did. ‘‘ Why, that fel- 
low came to see me, too, only he was a good 
Presbyterian when he was in my study, and 
he knew all about the Presbyterians of Cin- 
cinnati, and so, being a loyal and true Presby- 
terian, he got my $2.50.” 

The Methodist minister could hardly wait. 
to tell his story as he joined in the general 
laugh. At last he broke in, ‘‘ He was a shout- 
ing Methodist when he called on me, and 
knew all my Methodist friends in Cincinnati, 
so he got $2.50 of my good Methodist money, 
and forgot to return it.” 

On further inquiry it was learned that he 
had worked all the various ministers on the 
West Side in the same way and must have 
made a rich haul. The conclusions arrived at. 
by the ministers were something like this: 

First, that young man had earned his money 
by his close application to the study of local 
ecclesiastical history. 

Second, that the same amount of talent dis- 
played in a legitimate business ought to have 
earned at least an equal return in cash. 

Third, that it might be well for ministers 
generally to take a somewhat broader view 
of the old question, ‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?” so that denominational devotion need 
not obscure the clearer vision of true brother- 
hood, or hamper the better judgment in the 
right fulfillment of the command to “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 





The Churchman, with current and widely 
displayed lawlessness in mind, says, as we 
said last week, that what is needed is a state 
constabulary. Great Britain has such a body, 
unaffected by local sentiment, made up of men 
of high character and fearlessness, who will 
see that law is respected by rich corporations 
and poor wage-earners alike. Massachusetts 
also has the nucleus of a system which, so far 
as it goes, has proved effective in rural dis- 
tricts and industrial centers, in times of need. 
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From Iowa to Nebraska 


This has been the course of many a good 
man, from Reuben Gaylord to Luther Pack- 
ard, who just now crosses the “ Big Muddy”’ 
to do missionary work in Nebraska. Mr. 
Packard began life as a Pilgrim (born in 
Brockton, Mass.) but soon developed into a 
Badger. He was educated in a pioneer home, 
a country school, the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity and Chicago Seminary. Thus far his min- 
istry has been only in Iowa, beginning in 1886 
at Nashua. 

At first he was willing just “‘ to keep things 
going.” Then came a great discontent. He 
must see results. He began holding meetings 





REV. N. L. PACKARD 


in country schoolhouses. His Endeavorers 
rallied to his help. A funeral held nine miles 
away was turned into an evangelistic service. 
Meetings were continued. A church of ninety- 
five members was organized. Then another 
church and yet another. The triple field gave 
him a call. He was reluctant to leave Nashua 
but could not resist the appeal of these 
his spiritual children. From the new field 
other neighborhoods were reached and other 
ehurches organized. 

Out of this parish the lowa Home Mission- 
ary Society took him for evangelistic work, 
out of which grew several churches,. Then, 
for lack of funds, all general workers were 
dismissed and Mr. Packard dropped down into 
the little mission field at Buffalo Center. But 
he must “‘ preach at least once every day and 
three or four times on Sunday,” so over to 
Woden he goes, twelve miles away, and 
gathers material for a church organization 
and a church building there. 

When called to Riceville we said, ‘* That is 
too easy for Packard;’’ but a fire swept the 
town and we knew why he was there. He 
leaves Riceville in the midst of a great revival. 
We release him with regret. But we are 
thankful for his eighteen years’ service in 
Iowa, and trust that he will do still greater 
service in Nebraska. T. 0. D. 





An Empty Chair in the Con- 
gregational House 


A familiar and well-loved figure will be seen 
no more in the corridors of the denomina- 
tional headquarters. Rev. Edwin Beaman 
Palmer, D. D., for nearly twenty years treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, died at his home in Winchester, Sept. 
2, at the age of seventy-one. He was a native 
of Belfast, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and Bangor Seminary. His first pastor- 
ate, from 1859 to 1862, was in Newcastle, 
Me., but in the latter year he entered the 
army as chaplain of the Nineteenth Maine In- 
fantry. After the close of the war he served 
churches in Lewiston, Me., Ipswich, Chico- 
pee and Southbridge, Mass. In 1885 he be- 
came treasurer of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, retaining the office till 
last May, when his health became so impaired 
that he resigned. A member of the board of 
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overseers of Bowdoin since 1878, he received 
the degree of D. D. from that institution in 
1903. He had never missed a commencement 
since his graduation in 1856. He is survived 
by his wife, two daughters anda son. At the 
funeral, Rev. D. A. Newton, pastor of Mr. 
Palmer, Rev. Joshua Coit, his long-time asso- 
ciate in the Home Missionary Society’s ad- 
ministration and Judge Luce of Waltham, a 
classmate at Bowdoin, paid tribute to Mr. 
Palmer’s fidelity, far-ranging sympathy and 
devotion to his Master. 

Of him the present secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, Dr. Emrich, 
says: ‘“‘Dr. Palmer was cautious, faithful and 
absolutely accurate in his handling of the 
financial interests of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. The funds of the society 
never suffered any loss during all the years of 
his service and his suggestions have been of 
great value. The missionaries of the society 
always found in him a warm friend whose 
prayers and blessings went with the check of 
the society. A faithful man of God has en- 
tered into rest.’’ 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


An Eminent Citizen Gone 


Not Evanston alone, but Chicago and the 
country have reason to mourn the death of 
Hon. Volney W. Foster. Ata memorial serv- 
ice in the First Presbyterian Church, Evans- 
ton, last Sunday, in which the Catholic priest 
and Dr. C. J. Little of the divinity school took 
part, Dr. Hillis,a former pastor, recalled the 
virtues of his friend and the spirit in which 
he did his work. Mr. Foster was a philan- 
thropist who gave something better than 
money—thought, time, energy. It was as a 
result of his efforts that Sheridan Road, the 
magnificent boulevard on the north lake shore, 
was secured. When completed, as one day it 
will be, to Milwaukee, we shall have one of 
the finest drives in the country. One of his 
last acts was to prepare a bill for the settle- 
ment of the difficulties of capital with labor 
which has been considered in committee, and 
it is hoped will be passed at the next session 
of Congress. Genial, courteous, ever ready 
to aid wherever possible, it is not too much 
to say that no man in Evanston has been more 
useful than he or more highly honored. The 
great gathering which met in his memory and 
the earnest heartfelt words of the speakers 
testified to his worth and to the universal sor- 
rew at his death. 


President James Leaves Evanston 


As stated last week President James ac- 
cepts the presidency of the State University 
and therefore resigns the presidency of North- 
western University. During the two years 
he has been at its head it has made rapid 
strides forward. The trustees and friends of 
the university regret their loss though they 
cannot fail to see that the new place presents 
a larger and more attractive field than the one 
which is left. The state institution needs a 
man like President James. Withample funds, 
a large body of students, and some admirably 
organized departments of study there is an 
opportunity for the strengthening and en- 
larging of other departments and the har- 
monizing of them all, which cannot fail to 
appeal strongly to a man like President James. 


Professor Curtiss at Basle 

One of the papers read at the second Inter- 
national Congress of Religions, just held at 
Basle, was by Professor Curtiss of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago. It was based 
upon studies which he has been making in 
Syria during the last five years, and which for 
more than two months he has been pursuing 
this summer. The professor believes he has 
opened a field for investigation which scholars 
should cultivate, and from which large and 
valuable harvests may be obtained. 
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The Public Schools 


During the summer six new buildings have 
been completed, two of them high school 
buildings equipped with laboratories, gym- 
nasiums and needful apparatus. Three other 
buildings are nearly ready for use and plans. 
are in hand for nine more. More than $3,000,- 
000 will be required for buildings alone. At 
present, with the additional space furnished 
by the new houses, rooms must be hired for 
from 7,000 to 10,000 children. Yet the school 
census just completed gives the city a popula- 
tion of only a little more than 1,700,000, though 
more trustworthy estimates place it at 1,900,- 
000. 


Radical Change in the Course of Study 

As the result of two years’ work at revision 
by the superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pals and grade teachers, the course which has 
been in use for seven years has been: dis- 
carded and one substituted, better adapted, it 
is thought, to present conditions. While the 
‘three R’s”’ will be retained, they will not be 
so prominent as hitherto. More attention will 
be given to the reading and writing of English. 
In connection with the study of arithmetic 
the pupils will be taught the use of measures, 
and particular attention will be paid to the 
training of the eye. History will be taught 
by explaining the meaning of anniversaries as. 
they are celebrated, and by a study of the 
lives of men eminent in American history. 
The history of Chicago and Illinois will first 
be made prominent, then that of the whole 
country, and later of England. Hand work 
will be an important part of the new scheme, 
and drawing will be given more time than in 
the past. Nature study will be prominent in 
all the grades. It is evident that the demand 
upon the teacher is to be greater than ever 
and that while the city is to be congratulated 
upon the larger advantages its children are to 
enjoy, it must needs be patient till teachers 
are fully able to meet all the requirements 
which will hereafter be made of them. 


Assembly Halls 


Fourteen new parks have been laid out on 
the South Side of Chicago. Plans for assem- 
bly halls in four of these parks for the use of 
the public have been accepted by the park 
commissioners. They will cost about $75,000 
each and when funds permit halls will be pro- 
vided for the other parks. These halls, it is 
anticipated, will be centers where those living 
in the vicinity will gather and discuss matters 
of common interest and where instructive 
lectures on patrjotism can be given. 


The End of Vacation 


Dr. Barton of Oak Park has been in his 
pulpit several Sundays and Dr. Strong has 
been away only a short time. Dr. Bartlett 
is expected home Sunday and Mr. Thorp in 
little more than a week. Mr. Guild of Leavitt 
Street has been home two or three weeks, and 
Drs. Smith of Warren Avenue, Fox of Cal- 
ifornia Avenue and Beaton of Lincoln Park 
will be in their places the first Sunday of the 
month. The weather has been favorable for 
those who could not leave the city and attend- 
ance at church has been better than usual. 
For this reason, and perhaps on account of 
the care of pastors and leading men in the 
churches, work will begin with more enconr- 
aging features than usual. 


Chicago, Sept. 3. FRANKLIN. 





Hon. Wayne McVeagh in Pennsylvania and 
ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain in Massaehusetts 
have arisen to question the legality and mo- 
rality of such use of public highways as is 
now permitted to automobilists. Mr, Mc- 
Veagh attributes much of the lawlessness of 
the poor and theless fortunate classes of so- 
ciety to the indifference to law of the rich and 
well-to-do who fly about the country defiant, 
reckless and indifferent to the welfare of men 
and women and children for whom the high- 
ways primarily exist. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Sincerity 
Tobe sincere. To look Life in the eyes 
With calm, undrooping gaze. Always to 
mean 
The high and truthful thing. Never to 
screen 
Behind the unmeant word, the sharp surprise 
Of cunning; never tell the little lies 
Of look or thought. Always to choose, 
bet ween 
The true and small, the true and large, 
serene 
And high above Life’s cheap dishonesties. 


The soul that steers by this unfading star 
Needs never other compass. All the far 
Wide waste shall blaze with guiding light, 
tho’ rocks 
And sirens meet and mock its straining gaze. 
Secure from storms and all Life’s battle-shocks 
It shall not veer from any righteous ways. 
—Maurice Smiley. 





WRITER who discusses both clev- 

erly and shrewdly, in a recent num- 
ber of Blackwood’s Magazine, the sub- 
ject of home training for 
boys, asserts that a school- 
master who really cares for 
his work can usually find out in a fort- 
night how fara boy has been trained by 
womankind only, or whether the father 
of the family has taken ‘‘his due share in 
the work.” As special responsibilities 
for the father, he suggests: Training in 
outdoor lore, such as walks and climbs 
provide, is better even than the best of 
moder nature books; training in stoi- 
cism, both as regards physical pain and ill 
health, and the slights and teasing which 
figure more or less in every school boy’s 
life, and as to which mothers are likely 
to be too sympathetic; in self-reliance 
and resource, where again the mother’s 
help is too ready; training in the habit 
of industry ; and—most interesting of all 
to American fathers, perhaps—training 
in an intelligent interest in the news of 
the day and the history of his own time. 


The Father 
and the Boy 


HE facilities for rousing the interest 

of even young children in public 
events increase every day. Cheap trans- 
portation makes trips easy 
by boat or street car to 
points of historical inter- 
est; the shorter working day and the Sat- 
turday half-holiday provide the time; pa- 
triotic processions and parades furnish 
object lessons attractive to eye and ear; 
the illustrated papers, with the paternal 
comment, are as fascinating as the so- 
called ‘‘children’s’’ magazines; even the 
much berated daily journals can be 
turned to good account by a wise process 
of selection. Instruction along these 
lines can be given so simply and natu- 
rally, as part of the ordinary household 
talk, that to attempt it need not seem a 
formidable undertaking to the busy 
father. It will enrich the boy’s child- 


The Boy and 
Current History 


hood greatly, in his memory of it, to 
have followed, even with so crude an in- 
telligence and sympathy, events which 
have become history. The three-year-old 
whose first church service was the mourn- 
ing for President McKinley, his sister 


who beguiled a slow convalescence, in 
her sixth summer, with the daily news 
from the legations in Peking—they will 
repay with full measure of grateful ap- 
preciation the time spent in interesting 
them in affairs outside their own little 
childish circle. 


OW, if ever, the church aisle is a 

p ace of cordial sociability. Friends 
and acquaintances welcome each other 
once more after sum- 
mer’s separation and 
the general warmth extends to persons 
who, before vacation, had only the barest | 
bowing acquaintance with each other. | 


Cordiality in Church 


Alas that in many a large church, life | ‘ 
settles back so soon into its dull conven-| him to omit that, and seeing how soon 


tionalities! The members walk with 
dignity down the aisle, acknowledging 
friends here and there, coldly glancing at 
strange faces, with never a thought of 
responsibility for the social atmosphere 
which marks the church among other 
churches as ‘‘cold and formal.”” Often it 
is not coldness of heart which holds a 
woman back from greeting strangers and 
acquaintances with cordiality, so much 
as reluctance to make the first advances 
or fear of giving more than she gets. 
One warm-hearted little woman, who was 
noted for her sociability, confessed to 
having such qualms, occasionally. ‘‘I 
sometimes resolve,’’ she said to her daugh- 
ter, ‘‘that I will keep quiet and let people 
come up and speak to me; but then,’’ she 
added, ‘‘I never have done it, for I think 
perhaps I shouldn’t feel so comfortable.” 
The moment we weigh what we receive 
with what we give we find ourselves in an 
uncomfortable mood. In any social re- 
lations, Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘true 
rule for meeting strangers’’ is the most 
‘‘comfortable” one for a Christian: 
‘Meet them a little bit more than half- 
way.”’ 





Fireweed 
A MESSAGE TO THE AFFLICTED 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


A stretch of ragged, burnt-over wood- 
land clearing turned into a purple blaze 





of glory; the ranks of summer bloom ' 
marching like an army with banners. | 


Only a little while before, the fire-swept 
space had showed dark and unsightly, 


full of charred stumps and moss, all its.’ 
beauty of strong, living green turned to 


desolation. Now, over the flame’s black- 
ened path surged the conquering hosts of 
the fireweed. Flame and ruin and deso- 
lation were as if they had not been, and 
the summer grew more glorious for the 


wealth of royal bloom. A terrible and ' 


searching grief had yielded a sure and 
beautiful joy. 

“Tribulation worketh patience,’’ wrote 
the author of the Epistle to the Romans. 
A strong soul, faced by disaster, grief, 
death, sets itself first of all not to cry 
out. Holding steady against the shock, 
it sits alone in silence and takes counsel 
with itself, striving for nothing beyond 
its power. Being strong, it knows its 
own weakness. Here is no place for the 








sudden display of evanescent hereisms. 
Now is the moment for self-containment. 
Down in the dark, below the desolation 
wrought by the flame of suffering, the 
roots of the bloom that shall be are striv- 
ing for life. This the strong soul knows 
as its moment of growth; for only a 
strong soul retains through every stupe- 
fying trial, every overwhelming sorrow, 
its consciousness of the import and sig- 
nificance of the immediate. The lesson 
to be learned is inaction, repression, 
growth below ground. ‘Tribulation,”’ 
he said, and he used the all-embracing 
word that leaves nothing unexpressed— 
‘tribulation worketh patience.” 
Observation alone would have caused 


| the blackened wastes of the high. hearted 


burst into bloom, he might have written, 
‘tribulation worketh experience.’’ But 
this was from the pen of one whose life 
had known that oft-unmarked pause for 
patience. He knew the processes of the 
dark and the silence, when the night 
closes in and the stars shine too near for 
lack of the shielding branches; he knew 
the workings of the day and the renewed 
stir and throb of living when the sun 
beats upon the unprotected ground; he 
knew of the dew of tears and the heal- 
ing breath of prayer; and above all, he 
knew of the life below death, of the push 
of the roots, nourished by sun and wind 
and dew and starshine into the potency 
and promise of splendor. 

And now the strong soul, having ad- 
justed itself in these hours of patience, 
may use its slowly garnered power. Un- 
conscious of acquisition, it has acquired ; 
bent only on enduring, it has steadied it- 
self to swift achievement; now is the 
crowding moment. It needs all its forces 
to meet the demand, endure the strain. 
All the flame-blackened wastes of_suffer- 
ing are to be clothed with green. To the 
eye of the world desolation must lie hid- 
den; herein is the heroism of the experi- 
ence wrought by patience, when, grown 
stronger through silence, the soul covers 
its scars with verdure and the world for- 
gets. 

But verdure is not all. Consciously, 
every faculty intent, the strong soul has 
lived in the significance of the immedi- 
ate; nothing has been lost in the confu- 
sion of apprehension or the days of retro- 
spect. ‘‘ Where’er thou art, be all there,”’ 
was written for us who must bring blos- 
som out of blackness. And the apostle 
writes after experience, hope. Bloom 
follows hard upon the new green of ex- 
perience—the bloom that is hope; for this 
transition from scar to beauty is but the 
evolution of hope. All the once desolate 
spaces are in a wonder and wealth of 
purple; never could they flaunt the red 
of untried joy, the gold of gladness or the 
brave blue of unassaulted courage; pur- 
ple is for that which is born of conquest 
over pain, and the fireweed, emblem of 
that hope which maketh not ashamed, 
must forever wear purple. .There are 
those who know whereof this is written; 
there are spaces in lives around us—nay, 
perhaps, in your life and mine—that 
gleam in a glory of color, but the purple 
is the purple of the fireweed.. 
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Consolation for City Dwellers 


BY MARY A. HOPKINS 


During days of summer heat and lassi- 
tude, the city dweller is wont to cry, ‘‘O 
happy farmer, walking hand in hand with 
nature!” He recalis a recent Sunday in 
the country—a hammock, cool water from 
the well and six vegetables garden-fresh. 
The man earning an average iucome in 
the city compares his lot with that of the 
prosperous—not the average—farmer and 
is unduly envious. The ordinary farm- 
house—not the summer.place supported 
on a city income—contains no servant, no 
sanitary plumbing, no ice, no gas stove, 
no laundry, no hot bath-water, save in the 
kitchen teakettle, none of the ‘‘ modern 
improvements’’ which we already take 
for granted. There may be a telephone, 
but there is no butcher, grocer, or plumber 
on the other end of it; the nearest store 
is the village post office, with its annex of 
stale supplies; meat is bought twice a 
week from an unsavory cart, and fresh 
fish comes not at all. 

The brain-worker finds occasional work 
with his hands a relaxation, but the stiff 
legs of the farmer and the aching back of 
his wife assert that work is work the 
world around. Possibly a cow does yield 
‘*from 50 to 100 per cent.’’ on the capital 
invested, but she does not hand it over 
the fence in monthly payments. The 
farmer invests capital and time and mus 
cle and in return receives fresh air, an 
uncomfortable house, plain food, unceas- 
ing toil, and enough money to pay the in- 
terest on the mortgage. O discontented 
one, consider the natural discomforts of 
the country and the artificial comfort of 
the city and be reconciled to thy urban 
fate! 

A Spoiled Vacation 

We were staying at a small hotel in the Ad- 
irondacks, when down from the mountain 
came a young man with a badly hurt foot; he 
had started on a tramping trip, and on the first 
night was chopping firewood at the camp, 
when his ax had slipped and he had cut his 
foot; thén had hopped or crawled down the 
mountain to the hotel and the doctor. So far 
my tale is an ordinary one—there are many ac- 
cidents to mountain climbers; but the remark- 
able part is the unfailing good nature and 
happiness of my patient through the next 
three weeks. He was among strangers, for 
his friends had gone on with the proposed 
trip. But there he sat on the hotel piazza, 
reading book after book, or ready to laugh and 
talk with any one who came along. Gradually 
his corner of the piazza became very popular, 
for he had formerly done great feats in moun- 
tain climbing, knew all the paths in that 
region, and delighted to give directions to out- 
going parties. A person might well keep up 
this good nature for three days, but three 
weeks and a fast waning vacation is another 
matter. 

After a while he could get about the house, 
hopping along on one foot with remarkable 
ease and agility; and one day at the end of 
two weeks I heard another man asking him: 
**Don’t you wish you could go up on the sum- 
mit with us tomorrow? Why don’t you ac- 
knowledge that it is tiresome and stupid sit- 
ting here? ”’ 

*“*Why no,” Mr. Smith answered; ‘‘ when I 
cut my foot I made up my mind I should have 
to sit here three weeks, and I am having a 
good time.” 

But his tormentor went on: “* Why don’t 
you admit—jast admit—that you would like to 
walk down as far as the church and back?” 

** Well,” he said; **I had just as lieves ‘ hop’ 
down.” T. 


Closet and Altar 


OPPORTUNITY 


Today if ye shall hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts. 
Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 
I answer not, and I return no more. 
—John J. Ingalis. 





The noblest question in the world is, 
What good may I do in it?—Benjamin 
Franklin. 





Many a man has a blind notion of 
stewardship about his property, but very 
few have it about their knowledge... . 
One grows tired of seeing cultivated peo- 
ple with all theirculture cursed by self- 
ishness.— Phillips Brooks. 





No one can do anything tomorrow.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Jesus Christ has opened to us the king- 
dom of heaven, and now, if we who ought 
to be princes are beggars only, hungry, 
ill-clad, useless to God and man, for us 
there is not pity, but sterner words of 
reproof than any other can know. Beside 
us, poor, earthy, selfish, shriveled as we 
are, God sees the man we might be in 
Christ Jesus, rich with the gifts of God, 
strong with His strength, full of grace 
and truth—the Christ-like man into which 
God is ever seeking to transform us. It 
is by God’s offers and by our opportuni- 
ties that we shall be judged and by which 
we shall be condemned.— Mark Guy 
Pearse. : 





If there be any grief in heaven, sure it 
will be for this; that we have done no 
more for God on earth.—John Mason. 





Father in heaven, the Giver ofearth’s 
opportunity, the Hope and Reward 
of ovr continually-changing lives, so 
teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
Help us to be diligent, knowing the 
worth of time and scattering good seed 
with cheerful courage, leaving to Thee 
the fruitage of the years. In our sow- 
ing let us not be envious that the har- 
vest comes to others. In reaping may 
we not forget that we gather where 
other men have sown. the com- 
ing of the night, wherein earth’s 
work must cease, be our incentive to 
timely labor and our promise of the 
rest which Christ prepares. Because 
we are little and the work is great, 
sustain and encourage our hearts to 
faithful endeavor by the power of 
Thy Holy Spirit dwelling in us, and 
keep us from all idleness and procras- 
tination, as well as from the folly 


of misdirected energy and overwork. 
For. the-.sake of Christ, the Master 


and Companion of our lives. Amen. 
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Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


53. TERMINAL ELISION 


When leaves turn yellow and pears grow mellow, 
An idle fellow has much to do; 

The streams are booming, the pools are glooming, 
That late were blooming with flowery TWO. 


Soft mists hang stilly on woodlands hilly, 
FOUR jay calls shrilly across the dell, 

As light winds playing set asters swaying 
Where bees are straying—and wasps, as well. 


And still ONE measure of sylvan pleasure 
From Nature’s treasure her rovers seize, 

Where wild grapes dangle in endless tangle, 
And nearly strangle the man who THREES. 


Where brown nuts patter, and rash trees scatter 
Their reckless spatter of fairy geld, 
Breathe airs delicious, in puffs capricious— 
All most auspicious for taking cold. 
M. Cc. 8. 


344. TANGLED CLOCKS 


A clockmaker set three clocks together at 
noon. One of them lost two minutes a day, 
one gained six minutes a day and the third 
gained fourteen minutes a day. What time 
did the three clocks indicate when they were 
together again for the first time? 

J. H. FEzANDIE. 


55. RIDDLES 
1 





Black and down-trodden is my line, 
Yet you may not despise, 
For surely I was made to shine 
Before admiring eyes. 
Of all my wanderings o’er the earth, 
Though lightly you may talk, 
Your understanding owns my worth 
And blameless daily walk. 
2 
With thieves I consort, 
With the vilest, in short, 
I’m quite at my ease in depravity ; 
Yet all divines use me, 
And savants can’t lose me, 
For I am the center of gravity. 
M. C. S. 


ANSWERS 


50. Temper. 

51. The Light of Stars, Sunrise on the Hills, 
The Challenge, The Wraith of Odin, Catawba Wine, 
King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn, Drinking Song, 
Translation, Moods, Weariness, Forsaken, Old Age, 
The Broken Var, The Wind over the Chimney, 
Beware, Three Friends of Mine, Charles Sumner, 
St. John’s, Cambridge, In the Churchyard at Cam- 
bridge, Haunted Houses, The Descent of the 
Muses, The Celestial Pilot, The Warning, The Two 
Angels, The Spirit of Poetry, The Goblet of Life, 
Consolation, Changed, The Ghosts, Remorse, Mori- 
turi Salutamus, The Phantom Ship, A Nameless 
Grave, Jewish Cemetery at Newport, The Good 
Part, The Luck of Edenhall, Twilight, The Evening 
Star, The Poet’s Tales, The Peacé Pipe, Something 
Left Undone, The Poets, Pegasus in Pound, Po- 
etic Aphorisms, Picture- Writing, Sonnets, Spring, 
Woods in Winter, The Brook, Fire, To the River 
Charles, The Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face, The 
Fugitive, The Arsenal at Springfield, Holidays, My 
Lost Youth, The Hemlock Tree, The Happiest 
Land, Boston, By the Seaside, The Bells of Lynn, 
The Open Window, The Gleam of Sunshine, After- 
noon in February, The Child Asleep, Maidenhood, 
Milton, Shakespeare. 

52. 1. Pleasant, planets, plants, pants, ants, sat, 
as, a. 2. Interest, stinter, inters, niter, tine, tin, 
in, I. 3. Thorough, through, trough, rough, hour, 
our, or, O. 


Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., gives solutions 
of 60 and 52. He wonders if “islay ” isn’t a proper 
name. If he will look in the Standard Dictionary, 
however, he will find that. the definition there given 
is, “ A California shrub or small tree (Prunus ilici- 
foha) of the rose family (Rosaceae), valuable for 
evergreen hedges.” 
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A Sewing Song 


Oh, it’s thread and needle and thimble too, 
It’s wax and scissors and emery too, 

Oh, wonderful, wonderful things I’ll do, 
With my thread and needle and thimble too. 


I’]] make a bag for my own Mamma, 
I’ll hem a kerchief for dear Papa; 

And a doll I’ll dress for our little wee Bess, 
With a frock and mantle and petticoat too. 


Oh, it’s cutting and basting and hemming too. 
It’s stitching and felling and gathering too; 
There’s really no end to the things I can do 
With my cutting and basting and gathering 
too. 


And oh, what pleasure to sing and sew, 
And feel I am helping Mamma, you know; 
And still more pleasure, beyond all measure, 
When work is finished and off I go. 
—Laura E. Richards, in More Five Minute 
Stories. 


The Helping Club 
BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


CHAPTER I. STUB’S IDEA 


Of course it was Stub who thought of 
it—Stub, with her short, bristling hair 
and her magnetic attraction for grass 
stains and grease spots and zigzag rents 
and three-cornered tears, to whom some- 
thing was always ‘‘happentining,’’ as 
Ladybug called it; Stub, for whom dishes 
upset and doors slammed unaccountably, 
but whose mind had a way of going off 
into unheard-of bypaths and then coming 
back with surprising treasures ; Stub, who 
loved her mother to distraction, but who 
kept a private corner to weep out her 
woes in rueful wonder as to why she was 
always making extra work for the patient 
hands. 

It was during one of these penitent 
spells that Stub’s mind went wandering 
in a new direction and brotght back an 
idea so delightful that she could hardly 
wait to get the other children together 
down in the farthest fence corner under 
the big walnut tree. 

Gentle little Pollymater was there— 
lawgiver, peacemaker and general over- 
seer of the little flock; and Ted, who al- 
ways found it hard to keep still long 
enough to receive any other ideas than 
his own scatter-brained ones; and Roly- 
poly, who was sure to want to do what- 
ever Ted did; and Ladybug, who was to 
have been left behind, but that Polly- 
mater couldn’t resist going back after 
her as she planted her chubby feet firmly 
on the doorstep and wailed, ‘‘ Why don’t 
I go too-00? ” ; 

Father had given Pollymater her nick- 
name, as he saw her motherly ways de- 
veloping day by day, and Ted had nick- 
named Stub the day she climbed up into 
the pine tree and got her hair into such a 
pitchy mass that it had to be cut off 
short; while Ladybug’s “‘given’’ name 
was bestowed by Roly-poly when she had 
once worn a little red dress with tiny 
black specks, and the name fitted so well 
that it had clung ever since. 

Stub, reaching the walnut tree first, 
swung herself up into the lowest bough 
and propounded her new idea, which was 
received with hilarious delight. Aftera 
busy half-hour of planning, the meeting 
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adjourned, each wearing a mysterious 
monogram composed of the letters W. 
B. T. 

Many were the guesses at supper time 
as to the meaning of the letters, but the 
children only shook their heads and 
laughed. 

As mother sat in the twilight listening 
to the merry voices outside at play, the 
door opened softly, and Stub stood beside 
her. 

‘““We’ve made up a little secret club, 
mother,’’ she said, “‘ but it isn’t anything 
you would disapprove of’’—long words 
somehow came natural to Stub. “I’m 
president, and we’re going to meet on 
Mondays and choose a different motto 
every week to help us remember things 
we ought to do, and when they’re past 
we'll tell you what they were, if you 
don’t guess ’em first’’; and then Stub 
was out again, playing woodtag. 

Next day the work seemed to do itself, 
and the chores were out of the way so 
early that mother examined the clock 
twice to see if it hadn’t stopped. 

Even Ted’s hens had been fed and wa- 
tered before she gave him the usual re- 
minder. All the week the work went on 
as smoothly as if there were fairies about, 
and when Monday came again, Stub lin- 
gered behind the others as they started 
for their fence corner long enough to tell 
mother that the magic letters meant 
Without Being Told, which explained 
everything. 

When they returned from their club 
meeting this time, each wore a little 
paper watch. This was easier to guess 
than the other, and there was no mystery 
about Pollymater’s getting up in time for 
breakfast every morning that week, nor 
about Roly-poly’s being on hand as soon 
as mother called for kindling. 

Week after week the mystic badges 
were a source of much interest and spec- 
ulation. One that caused much guessing 
and had to be given up at last was a 
paper circle with the two halves painted 
in different colors; one color was laid 
back to overlap the other, but not cover- 
ing it completely. This was finally ex- 
plained by Stub as a hint to the members 
of the club to overlap the work of others, 
that is, to do more than one’s own share. 

But it was not always Stub who planned 
the mystic symbols. Ted had spent a hot 
afternoon with scissors, glue and tissue 
paper on the perch he had made for him- 
self high up.among the attic rafters, to 
emerge with five gaudy emblems. And it 
was Pollymater who thought of the box. 
Father and mother were asked to help 
this time, and a criticism box was put on 
a low shelf, with a slit in the cover for 
contributions. A pencil was laid by the 
box, and Roly-poly had done his duty by 
the club in providing a bunch of blank 
slips hung by a thread through one cor- 
ner. Each member of the club wore this 
week, carefully pinned on in front, an 
uncanny-looking eye cut from a news- 
paper advertisement. 

The reading of the slips at the end of 
the week was an event. Pronouns had 
been purposely mixed or left out alto- 
gether so that the criticisms might not 
seem too personal, though Stub knew well 
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enough who was meant when father read, 
“Tt must wash its teeth” ; and Ted looked 
guilty as he heard the accusation, ‘‘Took 
a cooky off the plate before supper,’’ and 
‘*She wouldn’t stop when I said ‘please’ 
about fifty times.’’ Roly-poly promptly 
closed his lips at the charge, ‘“‘ Breathes 
through her mouth,’’ while mother tried 
to look duly penitent at the reading of 
the slip, ‘Gave us proons for supper.” 

Several faces looked guilty over the 
more ambiguous charges as father read 
on—‘‘Said ‘awful hard’’’; ‘‘Chews with 
open mouth’”’; ‘‘ Wash the backs of your 
hands”; ‘‘Hat on floor’’; ‘‘Stuck some- 
body’s knife into the butter,”’ etc. 

It was soft-hearted Pollymater, too, who 
suggested that they keep the box another 
week, this time for good things, ‘‘ Cause 
we don’t like to be on the lookout for bad 
things all the time.”” As she suggested, 
the box was used again, decorated this 
time in Pollymater’s best style, with a 
copy of the three little monkeys com- 
monly seen in Japanese temples—one 
holding his paws over his eyes to see no 
evil, one over his ears to hear no evil, one 
over his mouth to speak no evil, Each 
member of the club wore a picture of a 
bee that week, “Gathering honey’”’ being 
the motto. When the box was opened at 
supper time the end of the week, it was 
so full of good things that father said it 
must have taken a whole swarm of bees 
to gather so much sweetness. 

As the club returned from its next 
Monday’s visit to the walnut tree corner, 
a tiny envelope was tossed into the open 
front window, where mother sat with her 
sewing. It was addressed to ‘‘Madam 
La Madre,’’ and mother smiled at the 
mixed titles, knowing Stub’s love of high- 
sounding expressions. Opening it, she 
found a carefully written note on Stub’s 
best Christmas paper: 

Dear Madam La Madre: Will you kindly 
do us the great honor to deliver a lecture on 
Table Manners before the Helping Club on 
next Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, in 
the lattice room? Your humble servants, 

THE HELpPiIne CLuB. 

Mother went to her desk, and taking 
out a sheet of her own best Christmas 
paper, wrote upon it: 

The undersigned will be greatly pleased to 
deliver a lecture before the members of the 
Helping Club. And will the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the club kindly bring their note- 
books. Very cordially, 

I, La MapRE. 

Having sealed it, she addressed it to 
“The Helping Club, Under the Walnut 
Tree, Fence Corner,”’ and slipping quietly 
out the back door, so as not to be seen by 
the merry group playing in the front yard, 
she posted the letter in the walnut tree 
and returned to her sewing. 

(To be continued.) 





Grandma says we are little witches, 
Make her drop so many stitches, 

Laughing till she fairly shakes 

At our pranks; but she mistakes, 

For when I brought my little basket, 

(Just myself she didn’t ask it,) 

To hunt her stitches on the floor, 

(A dozen dropped, she said, or more,) 
There wasn’t one that I could find. 
Poor Grandma must be getting blind! 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Jumbo, the Great Elephant 


WO months ago, perhaps [it was 
May 21, Mr. Martin!—D. F.], a 
Providence Cornerer wished to 
know what became of the famous ele- 
phant, Jumbo, which the boys and girls 
of twenty years ago tried to see in his 
travels with Barnum’s circus. I had for- 
gotten all about him, and turned the 
question over to the Corner ‘‘ Committee 
of the Whole,” offering as a prize for the 
best letter the finest book on ele- 
phants I could find. What with wait- 
ing to get proper illustrations (and 
the proper prize) and with vacation 
interruptions, I am late in giving you 
the result. First, here is the letter 
about the “lost elephant.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have not been 
into the Corner before, but I read the ? 
about Jumbo and thought I would tell 
you what I learned about him. Of course 
I never saw him, for I am only ten years 
old, but my papa and uncle had a ride on 
his back. He was an African elephant, 
and in 1865, when he was a baby about 
four feet high, he was bought for the 
Gardens of the Zoo in London. He was 
trained to take children on his back, and every 
one loved and petted him. 

He had grown so big that he was the largest 
elephant in the country, and that is why Mr. 
Barnum wanted him for his circus. So he 
paid $10,000 for him, and brought him to New 
York, though the people in England made a 
great fuss about his going away, and tried to 
keep him there. Jumbq went with the circus 
from one big city to another until September, 
1885. They were showing then in St. Thomas, 
Canada, and late at night Jumbo and a trick 
elephant, named Tom Thumb, were being led 
across the railroad track to reach their car, 
when a heavy freight train came rushing 
along and raninto them. The train knocked 
Tom Thumb into a ditch, and then hit poor 
Jumbo so hard that the engine and two 
cars were thrown off the track. It did 
not matter about the train, if only Jumbo 
had not been hurt, so that he died. 
Everybody felt bad to hear that he was 
killed, for no other elephant could be 
found so big and so nice. 

He was twenty-six years old when he 
died, and was a little over eleven feet 
high—twice as high as some men—and 
his trunk was seven feet long. His skele- 
ton weighed six tons, and it is set up in 
the National Museum in Washington. 
Mr. Barnum gave the skin to a college 
in Massachusetts, and it was put over a 
wooden frame so nicely you could almost 
think it was alive. 

They say that the white elephants are 
not white at all, but only light gray, with 
specks of white or pink on their ears and 
heads. I expect I’ll get to see one when 
Iam a man—I hope so. 

Bloomington, Til. ALLAN H. 


Allan seems to be about right as to 
the color of the ‘‘ white elephant,’’ as 
he will find on reading the prize book 
(which I hope he will receive while 
he is reading this Corner!), Holder’s 
‘Ivory King,’”’ which is the best book 
on elephants which I have seen or can 
hear of (Scribner’s,,New York). It de- 
scribes the so-called sacred elephant of 
Siam, and the great difficulty Barnum 
had in securing his specimen, which no 
doubt many of our readers have seen. 
Toung Taloung’s color was in fact light 
gray, and it is said that the great show- 
man claimed credit for showing the Amer- 
ican people that the ‘“‘white elephant” 
was not really white! 

We will excuse this Illinois toy for not 


telling in what Massachusetts college is 
the stuffed Jumbo, but a nice letter from 
Gaylord G. of Andover, Mass.—magnan- 
imously marked ‘not in competition,” I 
suppose because he had received a first 
prize from the Corner last year—tells 
this, as also that he was brought to this 
country in 1882. Here is what he says: 


His skin is mounted in the Barnum Museum 
of Natural History at Tufts College. When 
I saw Jumbo there a little girl was sitting on 
his trunk, which was curled up under his 





head. I reached around his leg, and could 
just fold my hands with my arms around it. 


Thinking that what boy has done, man 
could do, I took a trolley trip out to 
Medford one afternoon and found old 
Jumbo in the museum, as large as life! 
I was fortunate, too, in finding three or 
four girls there, one of whom kindly 
stood up in front of His Greatness. As 
the sun was not shining, I had to take 
a “time exposure,’’ with my kodak 
mounted on chairs and boxes, gotten for 
me by a carpenter working there. The 
room was so small that I could not get 





far enough away from the elephant to 
get all of him in one picture, but it gives 
you a fair idea of his enormous size. A 
placard near him had‘ these facts, which, 
as it is Barnum’s museum, ought to be 
correct : 


Jumbo was received by the London Zoo 
Jane 26, 1865. He was then about 4 feet high. 
In a fit of rage he broke his tusks and later 
they grew out through his cheeks. Barnum 
bought him in February, 1882, for $10,000, then 
nearly 11 feet high. He was killed by a loco- 
motive at St. Thomas, Canada, Sept. 15, 1885. 
Height at shoulder, 12 feet; around body, 18 
feet; neck, smallest, 114 feet; weight, 7 tons. 


Horder says that his skin alone weighed 
over three-quarters ofa ton. I have read 
or heard somewhere that Jumbo’s heart 
is in possession of the museum at Cornell 
University, also that three of his ribs 
were given to a scientific museum in Chi- 
cago because they exactly fitted a skele- 
ton of the extinct mammoth (elephas 
primigenius) found in Washington or 
Alaska. At the Boston Museum of Nat- 
ural History the assistant librarian cour- 
teously looked a long time, but without 
confirming those statements. (But 
there are two fine elephants there, 
which the Boston Cornerers have 
doubtless seen.) You will see in the 
picture that old Jumbo has a rhinoc- 
eros and a moose close by to keep 
him company. 

One singular thing about the ele- 
phant is the intelligent and varied 
service he is able to render to his 
owner—especially in his native home. 
An interesting chapter in the prize 
book tells about this, and I read a 
short article on The Elephant as a 
Machine in the August Review of Re- 
views (page 288). It seems that he 
is used not only in the barbarous sport 
of hunting tigers, but in the helpful serv- 
ice of carrying travelers or soldiers, and in 
dragging and piling logs or other timber. 
He is trained at first to useful work in 
treading clay in brickyards, or in hauling 
a@ wagon with a tame companion. 

I have found a picture to illustrate this 
point. You see the elephant harnessed 
into a native cart and gathering cocoanuts. 
This shows the difference between the 
service of the elephant and that of the 
horse or ox. New England boys are fa- 
miliar with a cart drawn by a horse 
through a potato field or apple or- 
chard, stopping while the farmer 
empties his basket into the load. 
But did they ever see the horse pick 
up the apples or potatoes and throw 
them into the cart? That is what 
this helper is doing with his trunk. 
But does it take all those four men 
to drive the elephant, or do they as- 
sist him in gathering? 


A Vermont lady, who was a resi- 
ident of Bridgeport in the time of 
Barnum and Jumbo, sends an account 
of the accident which ended the ele- 
phant’s life. When he saw the ap- 
proaching train, he seemed conscious 
of the danger to his companions, 
and instantly seized his little friend, 
“Tom Thumb,” the trick elephant, 
throwing him across the tracks, then 
put his trunk around Mr. Scott, for 
many years his faithful and beloved 
keeper, and dropped him in a safe 
place. It was then too late to save him- 
self, and he died a martyr to his desire to 
save others. Could any man have been 
more unselfish and heroic than this so- 
called brute? 

[One inch more, please.—D. F.] I have 
just seen a newspaper notice of the sin- 
gular habit of elephants in standing up to 
sleep, especially when they grow old and 
require so little sleep that it doesn’t pay 
to liedown! Look in the “Ivory King” 
for fuller account of this. 


’ 


~ 
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The Conflict of the Gods” 
: By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


This lesson takes us forward nearly one hundred years from the date of Elijah’s 
translation. That was in the reign of Joram, king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
about the time of the Moabite rebellion and the carving of the famous Moabite stone. The 
lessons return to take up the events of Elisha’s life, and it is only necessary here to indi- 
cate that the revolt of Jehu and the victories of Hazael, king of Syria, came before the 
reign of Jeroboam II., fourth of the house of Jehu, who brought the northern kingdom 
to its highest pitch of prosperity. Syria had at last been crushed and the threat of 
Assyrian conquest was not yet alarming. Samaria was the seat of great pride and lux- 
ury founded upon the oppression of the people. Jehu had destroyed the Baal-worship 
but restored the seats of devotion at Dan and Bethel, where the calves had been set up. 
From an obscure neighborhood of the southern kingdom the shepherd prophet Amos 
comes suddenly to denounce the selfish and oppressive luxury of the northern court and 


the falsehood of its worship. 


THE ‘RESULTS OF APOSTASY TO 
JEHOVAH 


Self.satisfaction detests the interrup- 
tion of positive righteousness. The re- 
proof of Amos was offensive both be- 
cause of his insignificant and foreign 
personality, which made it seem an im- 
pertinent intrusion, and because he gave 
voice to forebodings which must have 
had some place in the minds of thought- 
ful leaders in Israel’s life. He proclaimed 
righteousness and denounced judgment. 

1. Real prosperity is in the realm of 
character. And character is derived 
from God as from a fountain [vs. 4-6]. 
All the pomp of the king’s court and the 
splendor of the national worship counted 
as nothing if Jehovah did not accept the 
offerings. In providing for a magnificent 
ritual the real requirements of God had 
been forgotten. Amos is a stern believer 
in the spiritual nature and the unity of 
Jehovah. Bethel and Gilgal and Beer- 
sheba are doomed to destruction. The 
safety of the people is not in arms or in 
wealth, but in the living presence of God. 
So our Lord proclaimed the same prin- 
ciple in generalterms. The world seemed 
to be at the feet of these Samaritan 
nobles, but ‘‘what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own life?’”’ The safety of Israel was in 
God’s favor. ‘Seek Jehovah and ye 
shall live, lest he break out like fire in 
the house of Joseph, and it devour and 
there be none to quench it in Bethel.” 

2. God cares for righteousness and 
confirms it by his judgments [vs. 7-9]. 
The foundation of civil life is justice. 
This herdsman of Tekoa compares the 
justice of the rulers of Israel to the bit- 
terness of wormwood. We set the statue 
of justice up above our courts. They had 
cast down righteousness to the earth. 
But behind all the appearances of the 
world and the powers of man Amos saw 
the infinite and eternal power of Jehovah. 
Many a night in the clear air of the wil- 
derness of Judea he must have watched 
the wheeling of the stars. The thought 
of the divine hand which turned the sha- 
dow of death into the morning and made 
the day dark with night had become iden- 
tified in his soul with the highest ideal of 
1ighteousness in social relations. Beside 
that power the strength of Jeroboam’s 
army, of the guards of the idolaters’ altar 
at Bethel, and the wealth of the marble 
palaces was as nothing. They trusted in 
their strength, but Jehovah is one that 
bringeth sudden destruction upon the 
strong. The only security against the 
power and justice of Jehovah was obedi- 
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* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 18. 
Israel Reproved. Text, Amos 5: 4-15. 


ence to his own ideals of righteousness. 
Let a man think with God and God will 
think forhim. But the way of injustice 
to men is the way that leads straight to 
God’s judgment throne. 

8. God takes thought for the poor and the 
helpless. Thereis no better test of charac- 
ter than our attitude of mind toward those 
who are weak and unprotected and in our 
power to aid or to oppress. Tried by this 
test the rulers of Israel had gone a long 
way downward from the high standard of 
brotherhood in the law of Jehovah [vs. 
10-13]. ‘‘Ye trample upon the poor and 
take exactions. Ye afflict the just and 
take bribes and turn aside the needy in 
the gate from their right.’’ The judg- 
ment which the prophet announces upon 
these oppressors of the poor is that their 
luxury shall not be enjoyed. ‘‘Ye have 
built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall 
not dwell in them; ye have planted 
pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink 
the wine thereof.’’ Their desire was for 
material ends, and material judgment was 
notfaraway. It isin the field of our own 
selfishness that we are punished. As an- 
other prophet wrote [Jere. 2: 19]: ‘‘Thy 
own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee: know 
therefore and see that it is an evil thing 
and a bitter, that thou hast forsaken Je- 
hovah thy God and that my fear is not 
in thee, saith the Lord Jehovah of hosts.’’ 
This also is Christ’s law and the law of 
universal nature. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.”’ 

The gods are just and of our present vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 
It was natural that. when this was the 
prevailing tone of fashionable society the 
reprover in the gate and the upright 
speaker was hated and abhorred. 

4. God never closes the door of repent- 
ance until his judgment falls [vs. 14, 15}. 
There was a way out even for the luxuri- 
ous sinners of Samaria and the idolatrous 
worshipers at Bethel. The way that leads 
upwards is never really barred. God’s 
delight is to give life and he has a wel- 
come for all his sons, even though they 
come like the prodigal from his husks 
and swine, or like the oppressor from the 
palaces of Samaria. These proud Samar- 
itan nobles thought that they were really 
alive. Amos and *Paul would alike have 
described them as dead in their tres- 
passes and sin, The way of life, the way 
home to Jehovah, is the way that seeks 
good and notevil. However deeply these 
guilty sinners had transgressed they had 
but to repent, to hate the evil which they 
had loved and to love the good which 
they had hated, and they might be sure 
that their covenant-keeping God would 
be gracious to them. ~ ace 
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5. Itis possible to observe the forms of 
religion and to have no life with God. This 
is the condition which Amos found at 
Bethel and Samaria. Baal-worship had 
been killed out by Jehu. The sacrifices 
offered to Jehovah at the altars of the 
calves were numerous and splendid, but 
the worshiping Israelites were consumed 
with moral leprosy. They had the name 
and the form without the realities of reli- 
gion. So our Lord found it in Jerusalem. 
So it has been again and again in the his- 
tory of Christ’s Church. There is always 
room for the reproving prophecy of a man 
like Amos, whose soul is on fire with the 
thought of God’s righteousness and the 
claims and opportunity of life in his serv- 
ice. To every one into whose selfish life 
such a message comes, the warning of our 
Lord needs to come also, ‘‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear!” 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, Francis Gasquet, head 
of the English Benedictines, is now in this 
country making a study of our institutions, 
both public and private, which are devoted to 
education, and especially the Roman Catholic 
training schools for the clergy. 


There are eighty million inhabitants of the 
Soudan among whom there are only a few 
Christian missionaries to combat the rising tide 
of Mohammedanism. A concerted movement 
of British Anglicans and Free Churchmen is 
under way looking toward alteration of this 
condition of affairs. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Y. M.C. A. 
was celebrated in Sydney last month by a con- 
ference representing the Y. M. C. Associa- 
tions of Australasia. The conferences and 
public demonstrations connected with the 
jubilee were highly successful, owing partially 
to the visit of Sec. D. A. Budge of Montreal, 
Canada. Mr. Budge gave the assembled del- 
egates a good deal of valuable counsel, pointing 
out the necessity for training men for the sec- 
retariat. He also advised that money for the 
work be obtained by “direct and business-like 
methods,’’ not by bazars and similar devices. 


Near to God, Near to People, 
Near to Books 


Prize answer to question, What makes a 
good Pastor? in Christian Endeavor World, 
for Sept. 1. 


To be profoundly religious without a 
trace of sanctimoniousness; to live by 
faith in the unseen, while glad to be alive 
and to work in the world of the seen; to 
— the inner light aglow by Bible study, 
meditation, and prayer; to be like Christ, 
trustful and serene, joyful in self-sacri- 
fice, persistent, and optimistic; to bea 
translator of the eternal gospel into the 
language of the present, clothing clear 
thought with imagination, and sending it 
home to the hearts of men with earnest- 
ness and love; to be the friend of all, re- 
specting their personalities, and appeal- 
ing to the nobler side of their natures; 
helpful, but not officious; energetic, yet 
free from self-importance; a guide not 
only to fellowship with Christ, but toa 
world-wide service of men; to know the 
best that has been thought and felt and 
done; studying history as the record of 
God’s unfolding plan, feeling through poe- 
try the beat of the universal heart seek- 
ing ever in books for knowledge, insight, 
stimulus, and power; in short, the quali- 
fications for the ideal minister are to be 
near to God, near to people, and near to 
books.—Rev. J. Elmer Russell, Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. 


Deathbed repentances should be followed 
by deaths. Life tries them too hard.—Z. Zang- 
will. Ee at ye nore ee ees 
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The Literature of the Day 


HISTORY 
Islam and the Oriental Churches, by William 
Amor Shedd. 52. ha Presb. Board of 


Publication. $1.25 
A historical study a rceaiiat freshness and 
value. Dr. Shedd writes from personal ac- 
quaintance through long missionary service 
with Persia and its type of Islam. He con- 
fines himself mainly to the central field of 
Mohammedan conquest, to the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches and the sources in the Syr- 
iac language. He traces the rise of Islam to 
Christian neglect fully to occupy Arabia and 
warns the Church against similar neglects. 
Prepared for theological students, their 
breadth of view, unusual sources of knowledge 
and mastery of historical relations make these 
lectur 8 of special value to the general reader 
and the student of missions. 

Fountains Abbey, by 1 ores Fm D.D. 

pp. 180. E. P. Du ton 
Fountains Abbey was the original Cistercian 
foundation in England and is still one of the 
most picturesqne of the old abbey ruins. 
Dean Hodges has made a study of its history 
from the early simplicity to its suppression 
in the days of the eighth Henry. Having the 
pictures of the ruins and an elaborate histor- 
ical ground: plan, he succeeds in giving a clear 
account which will be welcome to the traveler 
for the study of medieval life. The book is 
handsomely made and printed in unusually 
large type on heavy paper. 

Heroes of History, by Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 

pp 448. Maynard Merrill & Co. 60 cents. 

A number of a Supplementary Reading se- 
ries, intended to introduce history by stories. 
We suppose the omission of the later history 
of the Jews was necessary to its acceptance in 
our public schools, but the proportion so pro- 
duced is faulty. Later generations will won- 
der at a history of civilization which does not 
mention Christ. The illustrations are imagi- 
nary scenes from history which will interest 
children. 
b 

Gr Teeetance” pp Ot” xp Watton & Co. 
Mr. Fleteber has wished to make the earlier 
chapters of English history interesting, espe- 
cially for the boys. A certain jocoseness of 
tone represents this purpose and the story 
is often pleasantly and lightly told. The bulk 
of material included has told, ho wever, against 
complete success. We fear that some ac- 
quaintance with the outlines of the story is 
a necessary prerequisite for enjoyment. The 
period treated extends through the fifteenth 
century. 

A Short History of Ancient tae ny byt — 


inson Svuttar. “Pp. 728. by 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 


Rapid increase of archeological knowledge 
has made necessary a new edition of Dr. Sout- 
tar’s useful short history. He has added an 
introductory chapter summarizing the most 
recent discoveries with their addition to the 
knowledge of the ancient peoples, including 
the code of Hammurabi. The plan has been 
to make a revised history of man for as wide 
a circle of readers as possible. Maps precede 
each section of the story, giving clearly to the 
eye the territorial position of the nations. 
The work is readable and helpful, with a 
broad view of the relations of the ancient 
world such as only recently has become possi- 
ble. 
FICTION 

The House in the W: 

pp. 823. A. 8. Barnes 
The scehe of this story of nature love and 
eountry-house building is in one of the quieter 
valleys of the Qatskilis. A city man and his 
wife buy a corner of the woods, build them- 
selves a houge, clear a garden, enlarge and 
labor and enjoy, making themselves a place 
of kindly fellowship in the social life of the 
neighborhood. Story there is really none, ex- 
cept the narrative of these congenial labors 
and good fellowships, but we are made to see 
the people with sympathetic appreciation and 
enjoyment of their characters and ways. 


The Flame Gatherers, by Mar, t Horton 
Putter. pp- 417. Macmillan Co. = 


Two Indian stones, the second of which is the 
complement and in a spiritual sense the con- 


ais, oy | ead Henry. 


tinuation of the first. The reawakening in 
the memory of a child of the stormy lives of 
the two dead lovers, his expiation for their 
sin and growth to wisdom in hard spiritual 
and physical experiences, is the motive of the 
second story. A sense of the enigma of human 
life runs through the pages. In its creation 
of a fitting atmosphere and its study of Ori- 
ental conditions Miss Potter has shown no 
little power. 

The Second Mrs. Jim, by Stephen Conrad. 

pp. 164. L. 0. Page & Co. $1.00. 
Mrs. Jim is a woman with a genius for man- 
agement who marries a widower with two 
half-grown boys out of pity for their forlorn 
and unmothered condition. Her ideas are 
sensible, her method is one of purposeful in- 
direction. Here and there it strikes the reader 
that she might have made her point by a di- 
rect path, but the kindliness of her purpose, 
her sympathy with the boys and the broad 
humor with which the narrative is suffused 
make an attractive and amusing book. 


The Villa Claudia, by J. A. Mitchell. pp. 306. 
Life Pub. Co. $1.50. 


A romance with a mystery set in the atmo- 
sphere of the Roman hills, with Mr. Blashfield’s 
illustrations of Italian gardens and the frag- 
ments of antiquity so characteristic of Roman 
villas. There is moral suggestiveness in the 
idea which lies behind the mystery, the idea 
of the working out of real character in the 
presence of an overwhelming temptation. 
The pages are pervaded also by American pa- 
triotic feeling. We begin at Tivoli, to end in 
the clear air of the Connecticut Valley; and we 
entirely sympathize with the jolly heroine in 
preferring it tothe haunted chambers of her 
Italian home. 


The Confessions of a Club Woman, by Sones 
eae pp. 241. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A Chicago grocer’s wife finds relief from the 
tedium of her home in clubs, and her husband’s 
large business success helps her to prominence. 
Indulgence in the excitements of office-seeking 
and club life lead her to perilous flirtations, to 
the neglec* of her children, her husband, and 
to an estrangement which is finally cured only 
by her abandonment of the club habit. The 
story is told with some spirit, but is too evi- 
dently a tract upon the uses and abuses of 
club life quite to hold the attention of the 
average reader. 


flenty f Coutes & Co, Philadelphia, “$2 00. 
The romantic burglar who kidnaps the pr 
ing but not too practical young lady and car- 
ries her to his fastness in the far Canadian 
North are villain and heroine of this drama 
of the forest waterways and portages. The 
hero is an educated French-Canadian who has 
declined the priesthood and is of an equally 
romantic bent of mind. For all its improba- 
bilities, the story is well proportioned, told 
ba skill, and makes entertaining reading. 

Ask Mamma,’’ or The Richest Commoner 
in tnglend, by R. a Surtees. D. Appleton & Co. 
This reprint from the edition of 1858 contains 
a great number of characteristic cuts and col- 
ored plates by John Leech. The story is of 
the sporting and humorous type familiar and 
popular before the last century in England 
grew serious. The pictures are delightful and 
the text has been out of fashion ‘so long that 
it has become interesting and amusing once 
more. 
The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 
Macmillan Co. Paper. 25 cents. 


The Pride of Jennico, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. pp. 341. Macmillan. Paper. 25 cents. 


With these two volumes the publishers for a 
time bring to an end their new enterprise of 
giving us recent stories of the highest class in 


pp. 522. 


good print in paper covers, 
The ht, Mildred Pateren 
pp. bio am. Fst Pub Pu ib. Soc. $1. ” 


A discontented poor girl, a willful rich girl, a 
miser uncle and a foolish mother are all made 
over and brought to happiness by one night of 
storm and fire. Were calamities as efficacious 
in changing character for the better in real 
life as in some books, it would be well to ban- 
ish the fire department and offer inducements 
to floods and earthquakes. Since the contrast 
between inky sin and dazzling whiteness 


points the moral more violently than the grays 
in which nature so largely deals, many excel- 
lent people prefer this style of book. 


Tor heat thet Oo oa 
Two pathetic stories of Pathcrmcel rural life, 
with high religious motive and charm of 
style, but not too credible in detail. 


The Way to W: M. Y. T. H. M 
108. Kichard G. a4 $1.25. = * 


Duchess of Few by Philip Payne. 
pp. 340, Rand, MeNally & Co. 4 ™ » 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ae Pde ae ay woprice, Mos Maeterlinck. 

The subtle and suggestive thought ie which 
the author is famous appears rewardingly but 
unequally in this book of essays. The widest 
popular appeal will be made by the opening 
essay on Our Friend the Dog, which was 
published in one of our magazines. The psy- 
chological study of gambling which follows is 
a striking piece of work. The author’s love 
of nature and power of interpreting nature in 
its relations to the human spirit appears in 
such essays an News of Spring, Field Flowers, 
and Old-fashioned Flowers. Mr. Maeter- 
lineck puts as good a fave as possible on his 
materialism, carrying it with a sad pensive- 
ness which seldom approaches despair. It is 
interesting and significant to note his recog- 
nition of the poetical and moral inefficiency of 
the new scientific mysteries for the human 
spirit. ‘It is curious,’ he remarks, “‘ to note 
how these youthful enigmas, born but of yes- 
terday, already seem older, more arbitrary, 
more unlikely than those whose places they 
took in an access of pride.”” There is food for 
thought and delightful delicate suggestiveness 
of manner in most pages of the book. 

Our Own and Other Wor i, by Joseph 
Hamilton. pp. 203 Eaton & Maius. $1.00. 
Popular handling of the facts of astronomy 
written with studied lightness of touch. Mr. 
Hamilton would be more helpful if he did not 
Ps often assume the judge’s and the critic’s 

place. 


Scientific Aspects of Ps by Nels 
L. a pp. 347. G. P. Pu tonne Gone. 


An apologetic treatise by a professor in Brig- 
ham Young University. One turns to the in- 
dex to find what the author says about polyg- 
amy, but the word does not occur. He then 
turns to modern revelations, which are also 
conspicuous by absence. The whole is a tis- 
sue of special pleading, its strongest points 
being made out of the bitterness of hate with 
which the Mormon Church has been pursued. 
The carnalism of the Mormon idea of God is 
present, though veiled in reverent language. 
The Mormon God is a man in whom the bodily 
functions and enjoyments are most empha- 
sized because most familiar to our humanity, 


which is made in his image. 
ht iled by Arthur §. Ham- 
ahha tor Putnam’s So ¥, Sons. "$2.00 net. 


A compilation, in the interest of publishers 
and authors, of leading cases in the American 
law of copyright, with text of the Federal 
statute and a selection of English and Cana- 
dian decisions. 

The Roosevelt Doctrine, compiled by E. E. 
Garrison. pp.181. Robert Grier Cooke. $1.00. 
Extracts from the personal addresses of the 
President on various matters of public inter- 
est arranged under headings which, in the 
absence of an index, make them fairly accessi- 
ble to the reader. The President appears in 
those dominant traits of character and opinion 
which are already familiar to the American 

people. 
ae ‘and. edit-d by Ernest sreriwee: pp. 
942. E. P. Dutton& Co. $1.50 
A companion of The Reciter’s Tidbhiny of 
Verse which we noticed some months ago, 
prepared by a professor of elocution with an 
eye to the profit and progress of students. It 
contains extracts from English classics and a 
surprising proportion of American material. 
Both narrative and drama have their part and 
a large proportion of Shakespearean material 
: included for its practical value to the stu- 
ent. 
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Our Problems Met by Fellowship 


BY REV. ASHER ANDERSON, D. D., SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


If the correspondence which has come to the 
desk of the secretary of the National Council 
with reference to the program prepared by 
the committee indicates anything at all, we 
may believe that there is developing a con- 
sciousness of our order such as has never 
been known in the history of the churches. 

The demand is growing that we make more 
of Congregationalism; that we adjust our- 
selves more closely to the pressing needs of 
the day; that we study carefully our weak- 
ness and enter upon a more aggressive serv- 
ice. Much is said about unification. Federa- 
tion isin the air. Questions are asked which 
pertain to the supply of the ministry, the 
quality of preaching, the extension of evan- 
gélistic effort, the necessity of centralization, 
and remedies which have to do with vacant 
churches and unemployed ministers. Not a 
few are calling for a thorough readjustment 
of our church life and work, whatever that 
may mean, whether in the creation of new 
churches or in a change of polity. 

When we consider our theological semina- 
ries we are not sure but they are serving the 
churches as well as seminaries of other de- 
nominations. We cannot say that the pulpit 
is any weaker than it formerly was, for we 
have strong preachers, not a few, today; it 
may be that the method of the evangelist is 
not as conspicuous as it used to be; never- 
theless, the proportion of additions to the 
churches remains about the same. Doubt- 
less something can be said about a lack of or- 
ganization and our missionary service, vacant 
churches and the necessity of getting closer 
together for a more aggressive campaign. 

We cannot yield the first of the two great 
principles for which we stand—autonomy. So 
conserving that, we ask what of the other— 
fellowship? In this we believe may be found 
the key to the situation. Every one of the 
conditions which appear to exist may be oc- 
casioned by this lack of a true Congregational 
fellowship. On the other hand, every one of 
the difficulties and problems which are vexing 
us may be solved, and that without difficulty, 
through a restoration of the “lost art” of 
fellowship. The present situations show that 
there has been too much independency. Be- 
cause churches have been separated from each 
other the spirit of fraternity has become lost 
among neighboring ministers, weak churches 
have become discouraged, even to dying out, 
opportunities for mission work, especially in 
the education of children, have been neg- 
lected, and all the while other denominations 
have entered to occupy territory which might 
have fallen to ourselves. If there has been 
any failure in Congregationalism, locally, it 
may be attributed chiefly to what has been 
significantly called a “selfish parochialism.” 
The life of the church is in missionary serv- 
ice. And it is here where we discover the 
great purpose and large scope of fellowship. 
We do not need a code of legislation by which 
many churches shall be commonly governed, 
but we do need that spirit of fellowship which 
will make us one in the larger work of the 
Church. This has been exemplified in the 
Suffolk Union of Boston. Such a union 
simply organizes fellowship. 

It will mean a mighty revival of Congrega- 
tionalism the moment we set at work to un- 
derstand all there is in fellowship and apply 
it to situations, as we think we find them to- 
day. And weare thinking no more of minis- 
ters and churches than of our benevolent 
societies. Let once our churches meet on a 
common level of service in any given com- 
munity; let our churches and the various so- 
cieties which they have created meet each 
other along common lines of effort, every 
question would be promptly answered, there 
would be quick adjustments, and the spirit of 
criticism would disappear.'! 
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It is a closer fraternity that we need. This 
made compact will accomplish great ends in 
service. It is an ultra-independency which 
sets aside fraternity. This spirit sées nothing 
but an immediate and personal concern, en- 
courages no vision, limits charity and keeps 
its strength from another toward whom it 
should exercise its obligations. 

For lack of fellowship ministers are really 
strangers to each other, sustain no large sym- 
pathy, are indisposed toward co-operation 
and are too seldom found united in promoting 
enterprises in their neighborhood. 
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If we go to the next session of the council 
bent upon understanding and strengthening a 
true Congregational fellowship, wherein may 
be found our law and our power, too—and the 
program is most admirably suited to this end 
—we will return more solidly bound than ever 
to the purpose of the churches, seeing fewer 
difficulties and finding larger opportunities; 
and over us all the power of the Spirit, who in 
making us one will at the same time lead us 
into the large things for which we have so ear- 
nestly sought. Brethren, churches, societies, 
let us get together! 





Problems and Prospects in Turkey 


By Rev. G. E. White, Marsovan 


The chief problem in the Levant is not the 
introduction of a religion among people who 
have none. It is rather the substitution of 
faith in God for the abundant superstitions 
which are the counterfeit of religion, and life 
in Christ for the rites and ceremonies which 
are the husk of religion. The prospect for the 
future depends largely on the attitude as- 
sumed by the hierarchies of the Greek 
Church, which, in its various branches, is 
seated on all the shores of the Levant. If the 
ecclesiastics by degrees accept evangelical 
Christianity, they will retain their hold upon 
their people; if they do not, they will lose 
that hold. Many of the common people thirst 
for the Word of God, call upon the clergy to 
give them the bread of preaching instead of 
the stones of rite and form, and regard the hi- 
erarchy as a burden hard to bear. The ques- 
tion is, Can a church or a people, like an indi- 
vidual, be born again? 


The Evangelical Leaven at Work 

At present ‘‘ Gospel Christians” rarely find 
themselves at home in the Old Church. All 
Athens was stirred a while ago by the case of 
two young men, students in a theological 
seminary in that city, who after three years 
diligent study of the Scriptures found that 
Greek theology and the Bible do not belong 
together. Particularly they felt that regen- 
eration should not be confounded with bap- 
tism, as is commonly done, and that the media- 
tion of Christ is all-sufficient, leaving no place 
for the intercession of saints. On avowal of 
their Protestant convictions the students were 
stripped of their ecclesiastical garb and ejected 
from the school. The Minister of Education 
and Worship, in an interview on the subject, 
stated that the case should not be construed as 
meaning that Greeks would in any numbers be- 
come Protestant; that Protestantism was not 
for Greeks. Nevertheless, the friend who 
pointed these students to the truth remained 
behind, to labor, with many others, for refor- 
mation of church and people from within. A 
visitor to Athens may find the preaching places 
of the ** Anaplasis”’ attended by hundreds of 
eager listeners, and the “‘Anaplasis”’ exists to 
spread the knowledge of the Gospel within 
the lines of the old Orthodox Church. 


The Breadth of Educational Work 

The last catalogue of Marsovan Theological 
Seminary shows that one hundred and eleven 
men have graduated from the institution since 
it was opened in its present location as the 
training school of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion in 1864. Twenty-one are known to have 
died, and twelve have entered other occupa- 
tions and so are lost to the direct works of the 
ministry. Many of these latter as physicians 
or business men have been useful Christian 
men in other callings. Twelve are in other 
lands, and so lost to immediate usefulness in 
this country. Some are preaching in the 
lands of their adoption, and others intend 
later to return to the land of their birth. 
Fifty-four men, including all the graduates of 
the last twelve years, are now in the ministry 
in the Levant. Besides the graduates, almost 


as many more took partial courses in the in- 
stitution, and the churches have profited by 
their services as laymen, and in several cases 
as very valuable preachers and evangelists. 

Statistics fail to record all the sermons 
preached, individuals won to Christian life, 
congregations gathered, churches organized, 
schools opened and maintained, lands bought, 
buildings erected, social improvements ef- 
ected, gracious seasons of revival. The sem- 
inary is the only Protestant theological school 
in that region of the world where Greeks are 
at home. 


Dr. Sheldon’s Influence 

In His Steps, by Dr. Sheldon, has been 
translated into Armenian by a professor in 
Anatolia College, and it would do the author’s 
heart good if he could see the interest with 
which it is received. It is one part of the 
service rendered by such a college in the 
Levant that its teachers assist in producing 
a really valuable native literature. This pro- 
fessor is the author of an English-Armenian 
dictionary, and also an English-Turkish gmam- 
mar. Another member of the-same faculty 
has brought out a geography in Armenian; 
another, an English-Armenian grammar; and 
the professor of mathematics is preparing an 
adequate algebra in Armenian. An able pa- 
per by Professor Bezjian on the American 
Colleges in Turkey has shown what different 
institutions have developed along special lines. 
Thus the Syrian-Protestant College at Beirut 
has trained most medical men; Robert Col- 
lege at Constantinople, most statesmen; and 
Central Turkey College at Aintab, most min- 
isters. 


Reaching Out for Others 

The evangelical churches in Turkey have 
passed into an era of home missionary devel- 
opment. Far in the east of Asia Minor the 
Armenians have lost their mother tongue and 
adopted that of the Kurds, by whom they are 
hemmed in. They have sunk into a condition 
every way pitiable, and for some years mission 
work has been maintained among them at 
several points by native workers and all the 
bills have been paid out of the contributions 
of native churches. On the western coast of 
Asia Minor the Greek Evangelical Alliance is 
a vigorous organization, fostering the spiritual 
and material interests of the communities 
connected with it. 

Within two or three years several stations 
have witnessed the formation of home mis- 
sionary societies, the funds collected by which 
are used to support evangelists, or maintain 
out-stations unable as yet to become self-sup- 
porting and dropped by the American Board 
in its dwindling appropriations. These or- 
ganizations resemble the auxiliaries to our 


. Congregational Home Missionary Society in 


America which have done such sterling work 
in our Western states. The churches of the 
Central Mission have taken up the problem 
of relieving the American Board of all re- 
quésts for aid at the end of fifteen years, and 
as the first step, with some misgivings, 
pledged themselves to one-fifth of the financial 
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burden of the first year. They find with joy 
that their pledges have been redeemed and 
more, and they are pressing on to devise more 
liberal things. 





Congregationalists as Club Men 


BY REV. C. THURSTON CHASE, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 


One distinctive feature of American Con- 
gregationalism is its cordial good-fellowship. 
Its democratic origin and its cherished demo- 
cratic spirit have made this possible in a much 
larger degree than could bave been in many 
another communion. And so, wherever Con- 
gregationalists are grouped in any considera- 
ble number, they have banded themselves to- 
gether in other ways than in associations and 
conferences. 

These Congregational clubs have been a de- 
velopment of the last thirty-five years, organ- 
ized apparently in response to a widespread 
and strongly felt need for better acquaintance 
among laymen. It was rightly believed that 
from such club life would grow more general 
confidence and concert of action whenever 
such need should arise in any community, 
That ‘this result has been attained all club 
members will agree. Recent conversations 
with men prominent in denominations lack- 
ing these social gatherings among the laity 
revealed plainly that a source of denomina- 
tional strength and unity greater than many 
realize is to be found in the Congregational 
clubs throughout the country. 

As with so many of our best Congregational 
“‘ ways and manners,” it was in Boston that 
the club idea first took shape, in 1869. Since 
then fifty or more organizations have been 
effected, over half of them in the decade from 
1882-92. Forty-eight clubs are now upon the 
lists, with an aggregate of 6,500 members. 
These are scattered north, east, south and 
west. A glance at the number of meetings 
held annually, the fees and the membership 
reported from the different clubs discloses an- 
other strong point in Congregationalism—its 
flexibility, which enables it to adapt its ways 
of working to widely differing conditions. 

Correspondence with a large proportion of 
these clubs has brought to light many interest- 
ing facts worth careful thought as to objects 
and methods. Without exception our clubs 
have emphasized first the social life. In most 
cases this free and cordial sociability is ren- 
dered inevitable through the common meal, at 
which the members are seated indiscriminately 
as to their church connection. The time while 
the guests gather is also spent in informal so- 
ciability. A.further effort in this direction is 
made in some clubs, when time and business 
do not pressas.in our Kastern metropolitan 
life. I refer to the all-day outings which take 
the place of the regular closing meeting in the 
spring. The helpfulness of such free inter- 
change of thought and active interest between 
members and pastors of neighboring churches 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The local 
autonomy of which we are so proud may thus 
be kept from growing into separatism with its 
inevitable results of narrow horizon; religious 
individualism and lack of all the joys and 
inspiration that come from fraternity and con- 
scious comradeship. 

The second feature common to all our clubs 
is the program. Specialists in various lines 
are brought from long distances and no pains 
are spared to make the evenings alike inter- 
esting and instructive. When specialists in 
city missions, boys’ clubs or movements for 
good government cross half a continent at the 
invitation of a denominational club, the even- 
ing can hardly fail to be helpful. It is to be 
noted that the best programs in the most suc- 
cessful clubs deal with sociological questions, 
such as good government, suppressing vice, 
aplifting the vicious and relieving the poor. 
In the general discussion which often follows 
the address of the evening, many a practical 
turn has been given to the subject, and Con- 


gregationalists have thus been enabled to pre- 
sent a solid front toward some local or na- 
tional problem. Witness the parts played by 
the Chicago and Boston clubs in good govern- 
ment campaigns. 

Interesting literary and historical programs 
are also frequently found which are of value 
in fostering the spirit of patriotism side by 
side with our religious life, and in keeping 
fresh a knowledge of the early history of Con- 
gregationalism and the famous men who helped 
to make it. ‘ 

Rarely are the programs concerned with 
theological or denominational questions. Occa- 
sionally, in some New England clubs, local 
church problems come up for discussion, and 
in a few cases the results of these investiga- 
ions have been printed. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether this practice is to be commended. 
Such matters come rather within the province 
of the association and the local conference. 
And as to theological questions—well, they 
may better be hammered out in ministers’ 
meetings or in quiet by the study fire. 

Bat whatever the program, one must never 
forget to mention its music. For 

Music, that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes, 
has added harmony and given inspiration to 
many a meeting of the clubs. At such times 
opportunity has often been given to enjoy the 
finest soloists, quartets and organists of the 
neighboring churches. 

As in all life, activity and growth go hand 
in hand, so with our clubs. Those which do 
things show vigorous and progressive growth. 





Riverhead’s New Church 


Aug. 25 was a great day for Northville, N. Y., 
when a beautiful new house of worship was impres- 
sively dedicated. For seventy-five years the old 
church at Northville—now ‘Sound Avenue, River- 
head,” by grace of the Rural Free Delivery—has ex- 
isted in the heart of the most rich and prosperous 
agricultural section of eastern Long Island, sur- 
rounded by productive farms and well-to do farm- 
ers, the spiritual and social center of a compact 
agrarian community. Twice it has lost its building 
by fire; once in 1859, during the troublous ante- 
bellum days, again in 1901 by lightning. 

On dedication day the whole countryside took 
a holiday, sorely taxing the seating capacity of the 
new building. The evident sense of quiet satisfac- 
tion, warranted by the beauty and completeness 
of the new edifice, was further emphatically ex- 
plained when the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, Mr. John T. Downs, announced that money 
was already in hand to pay the last bill on the 
building, which cost $13,700. No outside assist- 
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ance was received, and no collection was taken 
during the day. 

The valuable sketch, covering an honorable -his- 
tory of three-quarters of a ceatury, was presented 
by Deacon Chauncey P. Howell. The dedication 
sermon, preached by Rey. W. I. Chalmers, twenty- 
three years honored pastor of the neighboring First 
Church of Riverhead, was a noble plea for the larger 
religious life and culture for which the new chureh 
should stand. Twenty-three years ago Mr. Chal- 
mers preached at the dedication of the previous 
building. The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Rev. M. H. Fishburn, a former pastor. Brief ad- 
dresses of congratulation were given by neighbor- 
ing pastors—Rev. Messrs. Frank Voorhees, W. H. 
Fitch, J. A. Parker and J. W. Raine. Others pres- 
ent and assisting were Drs. Harmon Bross of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and E. L. Hood of Jacksonville, Fia., 
Rev. F. L. Luce of Berkshire, N. Y.—a child of this 
church—and Rev. A. F. Newell of Sayville. 

The new edifice is a beautifully furnished and 
finely equipped modern building, steam heated and 
lighted with an acetylene gas plant, housed outside 
the church. The auditorium, seating about 360, is 
diamond shingled and has steel ceiling. Commo- 
dious siderooms for Sunday school and social pur- 
poses are shut off by sliding doors. The new organ 
is a rich-toned Hook & Hasting product. The bell 
is also new, the old one having been melted during 
the fire, and the fragments were carried away as 
souvenirs. 

While a distinctly rural church, Sound Avenue 
has expended over $40,000 upon its property. Its 
benevolences have always been large. A modern 
parsonage stands just across the road. There are 
196 living members, and its 400 dead are scattered 
from Maine to Oregon, while many sleep in the sea. 

The church has never had an installed pastor. 
Isolated from town life, it has been the center of 
much of the active life of the region. An agricul- 
tural club meets regularly in the old meeting house, 
how used as a hall, and a substantial club library, 
housed in the basement, is open every Saturday 
night. Under the last pastorate a foreign immigra- 
tion movement was started, which has helped to 
solve one of the hard problems of the community 
by bringing a large number of sturdy English farm 
laborers to work on the parish farms 

The church is now pastorless, but with its new 
meeting house and parsonage and its loyal memDer- 
ship it offers an attractive field for a man able to 
adapt himself to a rural neighborhood and to make 
himself one with a particularly substantial and de- 
voted class of people. Meantime, Kev. W. I. Chal- 
mers of Riverhead supplies acceptably. A. F. N. 





. 


The delayed admission to Phi Beta Kappa 
at Yale of Mr. Pickens, the brilliant young 
colored graduate, has drawn forth the state- 
ment that he is the first Negro to win that 
honor. Rev. George W. Henderson, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 1877, made Phi Beta Kappa 
years ago. He now is professor of theology 
at Straight University, New Orleans. 
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In and Around Boston 


Services Resumed at Central Church 

Rev. John H. Denison preached in his own 
pulpit last Sunday, the church having been 
closed since July. The audience was sizable 
and receptive, and the pastor seemed in the 
best of health after his long rest. The serv- 
ices were led by the assistant, Rev. D. 
Baines-Griffiths. Mr. Denison took for his 
subject Life in Books, and made a forceful 
appeal for people to read the Bible in the 
proper spirit, which, he said, is that of seek- 
ing for life. Incidentally, the audience was 
made to feel a few guilty pangs for the way 
ordinary reading is done. Not for amuse- 
ment, nor for facts, nor critical purposes, 
should books be read, but to get in touch with 
life. ‘* Books are life in cold storage.” Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity School 
is to give a series of lecturés on Hebrew His- 
tory the coming season in the School of Ethics 
connected with Central Church Sunday school. 


Activity in the Seaman’s Friend Society 


Admiral Rivet and Captain Amelot of the 
French cruiser Dupleix, together with the 
entire ship’s company, expressed themselves 
in highest terms of appreciation of the efforts 
of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society to 
entertain them while in Boston recently. 
The society employed an interpreter and 
made arrangements to exchange money and 
otherwise accommodate the French sailors 
while ashore. 

During the G. A. R. week while the United 
States naval vessels were in Boston Harbor, 
Chaplain Steele opened up the rooms of the 
society all night to accommodate the sailors 
with sleeping quarters. Barrels of reading 
matter were placed on each vessel, and other 
things were done to entertain and help the 
‘“‘men behind the guns.” Admiral Wise, 
Captain Wadhams, Captain Miller, Captain 
Marix and Commander Veeder, commanding 
officers of the vessels, all expressed their 
thanks for the attentions of the society. 

The work among the merchant sailors so 
long done by the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society is being carried on with renewed ac- 
tivity under the new chaplain. The attend- 
ance of the sailors at the meetings has been 
good all the summer and there is every indica- 
tion of a good winter’s work among them. 


A reading of the Society Column of the 
Manila Times will confirm the opinion that 
euchre and bridge whist take much of the 
time of the American women of that city, the 
Philippine capital. Occasionally a church so- 
ciable notice appears. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Hearon MINISTERS’ MEETING, tw poy Hall, Sept. 19 
10.30 A.M. Meeting to be devoted to the interests of 
the ERR Peace Congress ; ppeeters, Samuel 
B. Capen, Rev. ©. F. Caster oak Dr. E.E. Hale. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, Boston, Oct. 3-7. 
MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, 
Oct. 46. 


Seermpece Sooners DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
, Oct. 6. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Grinnell, Io , Oct. 11-13. 
National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 


CONGREGATIONAL DAY, WORLD'S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 21. ; wees 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
PR ome Church offers fall peaptinitty te officers of 
ational Council, Home Missi lety, Amer- 
p~ a Missionary Association, Church Building ‘octety, 
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Education Society and Sunday School anda 

ciety. Toall delegates and Lan | members 

ings and breakfasts. Other meals at 35 and 

lowest rates in hotels and boarding houses wil 

tained for all other visitors. Address 8. A. MERRILL, 
Loan and Trust 


lowa gy Des Moines, Io. No 
uest for entertainment e later than Oct. 5 can 
be honored. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








PRIDDY—NOYES—In Cambrid e., a Sept. 1, Rev. 
Claude H. Priddy and Clara E. 


Deaths 


oder te artes & Stay oot 
pap 4 ate on 


ANGIER—In Newton, Ang. 28, Elizabeth H., widow of 

of Satvas W. Angier, aged 80 yrs. Formeriy of South 
8 

MON TAGUE-—In Newton, Mass., suddenly, Aug. 31, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. H. H. Powers, Faith 
Huntington, widow of Rev. Enos J. Montague, and 
daughter of Rev. Edward W. Hooker, D. D. 

NORTON —In Westfield, Mass., Aug. 27, Miss Carrie W- 
Norton, aged 51, only daughter of Lewis R. Norton. 

PRATT—In Eddyville, Mass., Aug. 29, Charlotte E., 
widow of Rev. Francis G. Pratt, ‘and mother of the 
late Francis G. Pratt, Jr.,of the Fouth’s ¢ ‘ompanion, aged 
85 yrs. Of old Puritan’ stock, she was noted for her 
hospitality and interest in religious work. Her death. 
in the old house in which she was born, came after a 
long and trying illness. She bequeathed spout $18,000 
to various charitabie and missionary enterprises. 











cents. Each 
toaline. The 





MISS M. J. O. MCADOO 


Miss Mary J. O. McAdoo died in North Bloomfield, O. 
Aug. 22, after an illness of some months. The decease: 
was born at Michigan City, Ind., Aug. 29, 1844. pines 
July of 1882 she has made her home in North Bloo 
field, where she has been very efficientand widel useful 
in family and social affairs, and particularly as chief ad- 
viser and manager in the large household of the sisters, 
Mi ses Elizabeth and Anne srown. For about ten 
she served the ee church with remarkable 
success both as clerk apd treasurer. She joined the 
“Pilgrim Party” at New York, June 4, 1896, for a tour 
abroad and remained with it until the party a 
on the Continent, after which she visited relatives in 
Scotiand and Ireland, returning home the following 
September. In December last, while returning from 
Alabama, she contracted a severe cold which im 
her wed i's —_ visiting the yt in — 
suffered, in oe ing from a carriage, 
eventuated death. The burial took. 
native =. “iter ever active and helpful life will be 
greatly missed in home, community and church. 


red 








Mother’s Milk 
alone, as a food for babies, excels in safety, nutri- 
ment and convenience Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Its use for infant feeding is con- 
stantly increasing, as both physicians and mothers 
find it is just what the infant needs for health and 
normal increase in weight. 
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Economy 


Is astrong point with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A bottle lasts 
longer and does more good 
than any other. It is the 
only medicine of which can 
truly be said 


100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8388 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention lon given to every detail. Chapel 
nnec ~ establish- 


and other special roo’ 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. ("Send fx 
Catalogue. The C, S. BELL Co.,; Hillsboro, @. 
ELY & CO° Betsy, | 
WEST TROY. on A ER ERVLIET, N. Y.. 1986 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY SSR 


The Pilgrim Press 


still offers Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, price $3.50 net, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The 
Congregationalist (new or renewal), both 
for only $4.25, including postage on the 
book. They also offer Dale’s Lectures on 
Preaching, a $1.50 book, for 75 cents net, 
88 cents postpaid. Both books are needed 
by every minister. 


























We Keep 
A Furniture Store 


“Tell me with whom thou art found and I will tell thee who thou art,” said 


Goethe. 


Every piece of furniture you buy here tells this story:— I was 
found in a furniture factory, not a dry goods store; I was made by 





a firm that has lived by furniture alone for over half a century ; 





their name and registered number are on my back as a certified 





warranty of quality. 


To this statement let us add a few words of our own. 


Our location on Canal 


Street in the wholesale district of low rents has enabled us to quote very low 
prices for good quality and so build up an enormous business. 


Our business is the largest retail furniture business in the world. 


Our prices are the lowest in this country. 


Every article we sell is 


guaranteed, both as to materials and workmanship. 


Paine 


Furniture Co. 


48 Canal St., Boston 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 












to hold it. This means much to eg persons—the uniy ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


Bold in a Yellow Box—for ee rerennetion. rved handle and face to it he 
mouth, les in irregular tu between the tooth, Hole in handle and hook 





oo [ 


HURCH 
ARPETS rics 


AT MANUL. 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY 
658 


& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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THIS FREE BOOK TELLS 


Jst—How money grows. 
2nd—How you might have converted $100 
into $358.83. 


3rd—How to choose between real estate and 
stocks. 








a 


Ath—How to tell a good investment. 


WM.OSTRANDER 


5th—How to choose your partners. 





wc ia 


6th—How savings banks make their money. 


7th—How to protect yourself in case you should not 
care to hold an investment indefinitely. 


8th—How to guard against uncertain “prospects.” 
9th—How to invest small sums. 


1Oth—How most people underestimate their saving capacity. 


This book is mOt an advertisement of any par- 
ticular investment. It is a general “talk,” about invest- 
ments, based upon my experiences and observations. It 
will interest you Only in case you want to 
safely and profitably invest $10 or more per 
month. If you want a copy, drop me a postal 
saying, simply, send “How Money Grows.” 








DO IT NOW—BEFORE YOU TURN 
THE LEAF—BEFORE YOU FORGET 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Investment Department 


453 North American Bldgs Philadelphia 
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Tent Meetings at Lake Wyola 


A valuable work in the highlands of eastern 
Franklin County, Mass., was conducted during the 
last two weeks of August under the leadership of 
Rev. 8S. P. Cook, the Berkshire County missionary. 
The high table-land included in Wendell, Shutes- 
bury, northeastern Leverett and eastern Montague 
is one of the most isolated portions of the state. 
In this picturesque section, separated from the 
populous lowlands by steep grades that make rail- 
road or trolley approach almost out of the question, 
social conditions have undergone a revolution. 
Farms have been swallowed up by encroaching 
woodlands, and for many neighborhoods the change 
involves the supplanting of the more methodical 
industry of the husbandman by the rougher life 
and personnel of the lumber camp. The churches 
are so absorbed in their heroic struggle for survival 





The tent at Lake Wyola 


that it is difficult for them to extend the helping 
hand as freely as in days of abundant workers. 

Mr. Cook pitched his tent upon the shores of 
Lake Wyola in a thick grove of pines. There have 
been good audiences, in which the element that has 
fallen out of touch with church life has been well 
represented. At one meeting this typical case was 
cited. One woman, formerly a teacher, told a sum- 
mer worker that she had not been visited by Chris- 
tians for over two years, and that her children were 
growing up ignorant of right and wrong. About 200 
residents filled the rough board seats of this typ- 
ical camp meeting tent the first Sunday afternoon, 
and the words of the speakers seemed to make an 
impression. 

The Kst of speakers included Dr. McElveen of 
Boston, Dr. Emrich, state home missionary secre- 
tary, also these neighboring pastors: Rev. Messrs. 
W. S. Anderson, A. L. Truesdell, E. P. Seymour 
and his wife, N. Fay Smith and others. 

In Mr. Cook’s absence the other day the brethren 
had their say about his Berkshire work. “If he 
keeps on, he’ll clean out the Berkshire jail,’ said 
one ministerial friend from that county. “ He visits 
the convicts, isn’t afraid to slap them on the back, 
and writes to the home pastor every time one of 
the poor fellows gets out. O, lots of them have 
settled down into sober, industrious citizens.” 

=. K. T. 


A Veteran Welsh Pastor Gone 


Rev. R. 8. Jones, D. D., pastor of the Welsh Con- 
gregational Church of Providence, Scranton, Pa., 
died Aug. 22, after only seventy-two hours’ illness, 
at his home on Edna Avenue, Scranton, Pa., sur- 
rounded by his family, consisting of his wife and 
seven children. Dr. Jones was born in Llangeler, 
Wales, in 1842. 

He attended the preparatory school of New Cas- 
tle Emlyn and entered Brecon College in 1864, 
where he was graduated in 1868, and the same 
year was ordained at Treoes, Glamorganshire. In 
1871 he married Miss Elvira Jenkins of Cowbridge 
Glam, and emigrated to the United States. After 
supplying the Congregational Church of Middle 
Granville, N. Y., for a few months he accepted, in 
April, 1872, a call to the Providence Welsh Con- 
gregational Church of Scranton, where he remained 
faithful, earnest and successful to the end of his 
days, thus completing thirty-two years and five 
months in the same pastorate. 

In 1870 Marietta College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.D. Out of the old Welsh 
church has grown a prosperous English Congrega- 
tional church, and at present a new church building 
is underway for the mother church. The corner 
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stone was laid Aug. 17, Dr. Jones conducting the 
services in his usual health and vigor. 

On the morning of Aug. 19 he was seized with a 
hemorrhage while in the post office, and fell to the 
floor. Though conscious at times, he gradually lost 
strength until Aug. 22, when he expired. He was 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery amid universal ex- 
pression of sorrow and sympathy. Rev. Messrs. 
D. E. Evans, Kingston; David Jones, B. I. Evans, 
Scranton; D. M. George, Waterville, N. Y.; H. R. 
Hughes, Plymouth; Fred. Teilo Efans, Lansford; 
James Williams, Slatington; Thomas R. Watkins, 
Providence; T. C. Edwards, D. D., Edwardsdale; 
and Peter Roberts, Ph. D., Mahoney City, assisted 
in the funeral ceremonies. Representation of the 
various denominations of the surrounding district 
and of the Congregational churches of the State of 
Pennsylvania bore evidence to the esteem and love 
in which the faithful pastor and preacher was held. 

He was the moderator of the State Association 
last year, and presided and preached the sermon 
at the recent meeting of the association held at 
Pittsburg, Pa. He was a delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania to the International Congregational Council 
in Boston, and was delegate to more than one of 
the National Councils. 7. C0. & 





Better Than Gold 


We, members and friends of Open Door Church 
and the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, take this method of assuring our pastor that 
his work for “ Christ and the Church” in this com- 
munity is appreciated. We pledge our loyalty to 
the Church and the cause for which it stands. Con- 
fident that our pastor has at heart the highest wel- 
fare of his charge, and realizing that the field is a 
very difficult one, we hereby offer him our hearty 
support and co-operation in all work for the up- 
building of the Church and the advancement of 
God’s kingdom in this community. 


The above, inscribed in a beautiful booklet con- 
taining the names of members and friends of the 
church, Rev. W. A. Gerrie, a. Minneapolis pastor, 
found on his pulpit the first Sunday after his return 
from Spokane Falls and vicinity, where he preached 
during vacation. A. 





A Gratifying Tribute 

On the evening of Aug. 23, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Howland, American Board missionaries at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, received a beautiful silver tea set of 
four pieces and tray, with other silver and table linen, 
gifts of employees of the Mexican Central Railroad. 
It was a sincere and appropriate expression of the 
esteem in which they are held by all classes and of 
gratitude for the many ways in which they have 
helped the American colony during their residence 
here of twenty-two years. A. C. W. 


. e 
Biographical 
¢ 
REV. THOMAS L. GULICK 


While making a tour of missionary visitation with 
friends in Africa, Rev. Thomas L. Gulick passed 
away after a short illness. Born in the Hawaiian 
Islands, he was educated in this country, at Wil- 
liams College, Union and Andover Seminaries. 
After pastoral experience in Montreal and Chicago 
he became a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., serv- 
ing for ten years in Spain. After a year in Cuba 
as agent of the American Bible Society he took a 
church in Las Vegas, N. M. Returning to Hawaii 
in 1886, he served as pastor of the Foreign United 
Church, Maui, until 1893, when he became con- 
nected with the McAll Association in Paris. In 
1896 he became chaplain and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Hospital in Philade)- 
phia, a position which he held when he died. He 
had traveled widely, was attractive personally and 
had hosts of friends. His illness seemed slight at 
first, and his death came as a great surprise. 








Love of Man, Not Love of 
Humanity 


Christ commanded us to have love for all 
men, but even if we had equal love for all 
men, to speak of having the same love for all 
men is merely bewildering nonsense. If we 
love a man at all, the impression he produces 
on us must be vitally different to the impres- 
sion produced by another man whom we love. 
To speak of having the same kind of regard 
for both is about as sensible as asking a man 
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whether he prefers chrysanthemums or bil- 
liards. Christ did not love humanity; he 
never said he loved humanity; he loved men. 
Neither he nor any one else can love hu- 
manity; it is like loving a gigantic centiped. 
—G. K. Chesterton. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ATKINSON, GEO. E., to permanent pastorate at 
Campbell, Cal., where he has served for a year. 
Accepts. 

ATKINSON, Henry A., Albion, Ill., to First Ch., 
Springfield, O. Accepts. 

BARNETT, JOHN W., South Ch., Columbus, 0., to 
Jefferson. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

Burr, Horace M., Ontario, Ill., to Oneida. <Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

CARR, J. Scort, Goodrich Ch., E. St. Louis, Ill., to 
Ontario. Accepts. 

EMERSON, FRED’K C., Melville, N. D., to Berthold 
and Tagus. Accepts, and is at work. 

HeYskE, Henry E., Leadville, Col., to Hayden, 
Accepts. 

HINMAN, HERBERT J., Lewis, Io., to Mt. Pleasant. 
Accepts. 

LARKE, EDMUND, Berthold, N. D., to Sawyer and 
Highland. Accepts, and is at work. 

KINNEY, GEO. E., Somesville Ch., Mount Desert, 
Me., to Lee, N. H. Accepts, and is at work. 

LEwIs, Epwin, toremain permanently at First Ch., 
Fessenden, N. D. Declines. , 

Lirkg, Rop’r H. (Presb.), Philadelphia, Pa.,to Hay- 
denville Ch., Williamsburg, Mass. Accepts. 

SULLENS, ARTHUR J., Olney, Ill., to Central Park 
Ch., Chicago. 

WILLIAMS, H. DEWITT, 8. Britain, Ct., to become 
junior pastor of Second Ch., Waterbury. Accepts 
this call, beginning Oct. 1, not to Park St. Ch.. 
Bridgeport, as before reported. 


ATKINSON, Henry A., Albion, Ill. 

BARNETT, JOHN W., South Ch., Columbus, O., after 
seven years’ service. 

CaRk, J. ScoTT, Goodrich Ch., E. St. Louis, Tl. 
Takes effect Sept. 1. 

Day, Wo. C., Olivet Ch., San Francisco, Cal., to 
take effect Oct. 1, after three years’ service. 

HEMPSTEAD, CARL W., Woden, Io., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

HeyskE, HENRY E., Leadville, Col. 

MARSH, THOS., Loda, Ill., after six years’ service. 

WILuiiaMs, CHAS. H., Wood Memorial Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., after five years’ service. 


Personals 


WATERMAN, W. A., Elgin, Ill., who has recently 
supplied at Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., preached 
Sept. 4 and will preach Sept. 11 at Jamaica Plain. 
Sept. 18 and 25 he will oecupy the pulpit at Win- 
throp Beach. ? 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
MOHALL, N. D., 22 July, 12 members. D. F. Mow- 


ery, supply. 
Material Gain 


Mount CARMEL, PA., Rev. William Williams, pas- 
tor, has become self-sustaining. 


Gifts 


EXETER, N. H., Phillips, Dr. 8. H Dana, pastor. 
From Hon. Nathanael Gordon, long a deacon 
and formerly treasurer of its “ pious use” fund, 
$1,000 for the endowment fund of the church. 
This brings the giver’s benefactions to an approx- 
imate total of $75,000, including $2,000 to Dart- 
mouth College, over $12,000 to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, $10,000 each to Gordon Academy at 
Ogden, Utah, and Gordon Theological Seminary 
at Tung-cho, China. 

Suggestive Features or Methods 


GREENWICH, 0.—Old Folks’ Day was observed 
Aug. 28. Aged people who used to sing replaced 
the regular choir, and old songs were sung. A 
deacon gave reminiscences of the religious move- 
ment of our locality. After the pastor had paid 
his tribute to old age, another deacon took charge 
of a general conference, in which several of the 
older people took part. The uppermost thoughts 
were the glory of old age and the hope that older 
people would never give up church work. In this 
ehureh several veterans are hard at work. A 
children’s service, with sermon to chidren, was 
recently held, and union meetings embracing 
three churches were sustained through July and 
August. Mr. R. J. McColl, who has been supply- 
ing there, returns to Oberlin Seminary for another 
year. 

Clubs 

HIGHLAND, Alvin Barrus, president, represents five 
rural Massachusetts towns with a population of 
about 2,700, and is perhaps the only such organi- 
zation in a purely rural section. It held it sum- 
mer festival at the Village Church, Cummington, 
Aug. 23. Addresses were by Mrs. Mary J. Lin- 
coln, Pres. G. Stanley Hall and Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, all natives of Bay State country towns. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 11, Sunday. The Shipwreck.—Acts 27: 

27-44. 

Paul’s faith was proof against what we call 
mischance. This made him the center of con- 
fidence in the hour of trial. We cannot all be 
natural leaders; but we can qualify ourselves 
by faith in God for self-command in emergen- 
cies and such helpfulness as falls to our lot. 
Faith brings the untroubled, which we call the 
present mind. 


Sept.12. Malta.—Acts 28: 1-10. 

“* Barbarous,” because they spoke a tongue 
of their own, which was neither Greek nor 
Latin. But there was a Roman governor. 
We are here in the track of the cornships 
from Egypt which fed the Roman populace. 
“* Bread and shows” were the means by which 
the emperors kept the populace quiet, and 
when the cornships failed there was famine. 


Sept. 13. Paul in Italy.—Acts 28: 11-30. 

At Puteoli (Pozzuoli) you may still see the 
paved street by which Paul climbed the hill 
after his landing. In Rome his prison is 
shown. From the bay of Naples he took one 
of the much traveled roads. In all the sea- 
ports there were Jews and Christians. If 
there were as few Christians now in propor- 
tion to population, there would be more of the 
same intimate spirit of brotherhood. Success 
has diluted, but not destroyed it. Even in 
Paul’s time there were pretenders—there 
would be more now if we kept open house for 
all who might call themselves Christians. 


Sept. 14. A Desolated Land.—Joel 1: 1-20. 

What shall we think of God in the hour of 
calamity? That was Job’s problem, and the 
problem of the faithful when this plague of 
grasshoppers desolated the land. Our answer 
will be proportioned to the conceit of our own 
importance. There are times when we must 
say that God is great, and we can only wait 
until he shows his mercy. Then the revela- 
tion of his fatherhood through Christ is our 
help. What a light upon Job’s problem and 
Joel’s the word of Jesus casts! 


Sept. 15. Locust Swarms.—Joel 2: 1-14. 
This magnificent poetical description makes 
the insect armies seem the hosts of the Lord— 
the symbols of his moral judgments. Their 
coming is like fire. Insignificance has become 
inevitable overthrow. Likeall good preachers, 
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Joel uses calar ity as a call to repentance— 
not regret for the spoiled harvest, but a con- 
sidering of our ways and return to God. The 
true preacher in the day of visitation insists 
that man should — and that God is mer- 
ciful. 


Sept. 16. 
15-27. 
The sunlight follows the cloud, mercy treads 

upon the heels of judgment. Always the 
prophetic vision looks forward to unclouded 
blessings. But this distant horizon is always 
in the haze—a hope not yet fulfilled—the as- 
surance of which isin the presenceof Jehovah 
with his people. 


Sept.17. The Prophecy of the Spirit.—Joel 

2: 28-32. 

The word here is afterward. Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, interprets it, in the last 
days. The pouring out of God’s Spirit follows 
the repentance of the people. Remember that 
John the Baptist and Jesus lead up to Pente- 
cost by a call to repent. The best preparation 
we can make for spiritual blessing is to clear 
our hearts of sin, to live so purely and win- 
ningly that others shall be led to turn to God. 
Joel’s vision here escapes for a moment from 
the narrow particularism of the old Jewish 
life. All flesh are to be partakers of God’s 
Spirit. These signs in the heavens belong in 
the symbolic political, rather than the natural 
world. 


Deliverance from God.—Joel 2: 





Two Centennials 


The one hundredth anniversary of the church in 
Brownfield, Me., was celebrated Aug. 28. The fine 
sermon was by Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D. D., of Andover 
Seminary. The able and exhaustive church history 
was by the pastor, Rev. A. J. Cameron. Brief and 
bright addresses were made by seven visiting 
clergymen, including former pastors. The church 
was crowded at all services, and the exercises were 
uniformly interesting. 

This anniversary also rounds out three success- 
ful pastoral years. In that time the meeting house 
has been painted, newly carpeted and cushioned, 
new horsesheds have been built and extensive re- 
pairs made on the parsonage. The congregation 
has nearly doubled, the prayer meeting and Sunday 
school have been greatly revived and the church roll 
has been enlarged. P. 

First Church of Coventryville, N. Y., celebrated 
its centennial Aug. 24, more than two hundred be- 
ing present. A valuable historical address was 
given by the pastor, Rev. A. McIatyre. Rev. Elijah 
Stoddard, formerly of this church, now of New Jer- 
sey, gave Reminiscences of Early Settlers, while 
Mrs. W. H. Benedict contributed an original poem. 

Vv. 








—_—— 
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Are 
Famously Good 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 18-24. How the World is Grow- 
ing Better. Ps. 37: 1-13; Eccl. 7 

The growth of the brotherly feeling between 
man and man and class and class is one 
token. A rather brave assertion this, to be 
sure, in the face of the awful carnage in the 
far East and the recent terrible outbreaks in 
Colorado, but we are not to treat this subject 
from the standpoint of a single day or of a 
perfected civilization. The underlying ques- 
tion concerns the real drift of the times, which 
unmistakably is toward a higher valuation of 
man as man. Civic federations, boards of 
conciliation, arbitration treaties, peace con- 
gresses, institutions for social betterment, the 
willingness of most employers to hear the 
complaints of their workmen, the new diplo- 
macy, represented by John Hay, which seeks 
by all honorable means to prevent warfare, 
and when worst comes to worst anywhere in 
the world, to shorten the duration and restrict 
the area of strife—all these witness to the 
growth of brotherly love in the world. 





The increasing unity between Christians is 
another token. The sharp contentions, the 
prolonged feuds between bodies of Christians 
which disfigure many a page of ecclesiastical 
history are without a parallel today. New 
England, with its boasted intelligence and 
freedom of opinion, was less than a century 
ago the scene of angry disputes which em- 
broiled friends and neighbors and worked 
havoc to pure and undefiled religion. Such 
days will never come back. Weare not only 
more tolerant, but we are eager for the avoid- 








BUILDING FOOD 
Te Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a large 
one) goes wrong, nothing is so important as 
the selection of food which will always bring 
it around again. 

** My little baby boy fifteen months old had 
pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no 
sooner had he got over these than he began 
to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was fre- 
quently thrown into convulsions,’’ says a Col- 
orado mother. 

**T decided a change might help, so took him 
to Kansas City for a visit. When we got there 
he was 30 very weak when he would cry he 
would sink away and seemed like he would 
die. 

** When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape- 
Nuts and, although I had never used the food, 
we got some and for a few days gave him just 
the juice of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got 
stronger so quickly we were soon feeding him 
the Grape-Nuts itself and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and became 
strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth know- 
ing and, when later on my girl came, I raised 
her on Grape-Nuts and she is a strong, healthy 
baby and has been. You will see from the 
little photograph I send you what a strong, 
chubby youngster the boy is now, but he didn’t 
look anything like that before we found this 
nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished him 
back to strength when he was so weak he 
couldn’t keep any other food on his stomach.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy 
and healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and 
cream. The food contains the elements nature 
demands, from which to make the soft gray 
filling in the nerve centers and brain. A well- 
fed brain and strong, sturdy nerves absolutely 
insure a healthy body. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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ance of waste and competition. What Canada | 


and Australia have already done in the direc- 
tion of church union, the recent approach to 
one another of Presbyterian bodies in this 
country, the seheme now pending for union 
between Congregationalists, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants all show that the 
Christian world is growing better. 


Religion is closer to the life of the world. 
Sermons about starry crowns and golden 
streets are rare today except in the more 
benighted sections of the South. We are 
learning that our religion must make us better 
workmen, citizens, fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, brothers and sisters, and that 
the fairest fruitage of Christianity is not an 
elaborate creed but a noble character. 


There are more good people in the world 
today proportionately than ever before, not 
perfect peoyle, but people whose dominant 
motive is the desire to live righteously. Not 
all are in the church or go to prayer meeting— 
more’s the pity. I have discovered them dur- 
ing the last sixteen months in unexpected 
places, in all parts of this land, sometimes 
wearing no badge or maintaining any outward 
show of faith, but living pure, generous, trust 
ing lives. 





How any one who believes in God can believe 
that the world is growing worse I cannot see. 
Of course, if you never read anything but the 
daily newspaper with its burden of crimes 
and scandals, if you have no idea of the mag- 
nificent Christian work going on all over the 
world, you_are more likely to be a pessimist. 
To such I suggest two sure cures for doubt 
and fearfulness. First, keep in touch some- 
how with aggressive Christianity. Second, 
keep working constantly at the problem of 
the betterment of your own life, the elimina- 
tion of its defects, the establishment of it in 
ways of decency and honor. Either of these 
cures is likely to produce the desired result. 
Both taken together will prove irresistible. 





French or English in an 
Emergency 


French men of letters have not had enough 
of this audacious spirit. They troop to Paris, 
where they have been accustomed to sit on 
their classical benches since Paris became the 
center of France. The romance of Villon is 
the romance of a Parisian thief; the romance 
of Ronsard is the romance of the Parisian 
salon. Montaigne strolls about his seigniory 
while England is topsy-turvy with excitement 
of new knowledge and new feeling. Corneille 
has the nobleness of a jeune fille. You can 
measure them all by their ability to plant a 
colony. _Wreck them on a desert island, Villon 
will pick blackberries; Ronsard will skip 
stones, Montaigne whittle, Corneille look like 
a gentleman, and the empire of France will 
not increase by a hand’s breadth. Take a 
handful of Elizabethan poets, and Sidney 
chops, Shakespeare cooks, Jonson digs, Bacon 
snares, Marlowe catches a wild ass: in twenty- 
four hours they have a log fort, a score of 
savage slaves, a windmill, a pinnace and the 
cross of St. George flying from the tallest tree. 
—From Sedgwick’s Essays on Great Writers. 


Monasticism in Our Seminaries 


Look carefully over the catalogues of thirty 
or forty of our own seminaries and notice the 
curious, almost monastic, impression which 
they make. Then realize that the men who 
pursue these abstruse and medieval subjects 
are the men who go out into churches where 
the chief topics of thought and conversation 
are crops, stocks, politics, clothes, servants, 
babies! There is a grim humor in the thing, 


-which seems to have escaped those who have 


drawn up the curriculum.—From Lindsay’s 
The Warriors. 
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WE REFUND YOUR MONEY IF WE FAIL 
TO PLEASE YOU. 


Fall and Winter 
Suits Mate To Order 
$10 to $35. 


8 hardly conceivable that any 
ally Sen deliberately choose 
to ont ill-fitting or unfash- 
when for 
rice, or less, she 
er suits made to 
— in the latest New York 
— Yet this is just exactly 
at any lady does when she 
e ready-made suit 
in preference to having her gar- 
ment made te order under 
our exclusive and success- 
ful system. 


Prices Lower Than 

Ever Befére. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 
$10 to $35. 











buys the ave 


New ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
Suits, $15 to $35. 
Skirts in New De- 
signs, $4 to a 
Fall and Winte 
pi $10 to 5 $25. 
pow Coats, ‘‘ Tourist 
Models,’’ $12 to $25. 
Rain Coats, Visiting 
Costumes, etc. 
We prepay express 
charges on your gar- 
ment to part of 


Catalogue illustrat- 
ing 120 Styles and 
Samples of over 
400 ge — 
— sent F 
to any part of the Gite 


8. 
Styles and fabrics differ greatly from those shown in 
_ seasons. Ours are entirely. new and a to-date. 
he new “ Lohengrin” styles and the orman- 
die” and “ Victoria” suitings should te seen by 
every lady who wishes to be fashionably attired. 


AN Orders Promptly Filled. 


It is because we k our promises, present the 
proper styles and er henest goods at honest 
prices that we have been so eminently successful, 


= have secured permanent customers every- 
where, 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 

If any garment which we pepe’ for you is not porter. 
fitting and entirely satisfac’ you may return it 
promptly and we will cheerfully’ refund your money. 

Write today for a selected line of Samples and 
our new Fall and tmter Catalogue No. 
sent FREE by return mail to any part of the United 
States. Kindly state het gen ed you ish samples for a 
suit, skirt or cloak, and abont the colors you d 
— will send you a full line of exactly what you 
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NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. Estab. 16 years. No Agents or Branches. 
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Conmnntadmn ei cee Con B Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 
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The Coming National Council 


WHAT IT MIGHT AND SHOULD DO 
Co-ordination of the Missionary 
S 4 ti 

The one great question which will be in the 
minds of the delegates to the National Coun- 
cil is the question of greater efficiency in the 
management of our denominational work. In 
the clubs, local and general associations, in 
the recent criticism of the proposed program, 
emphasis has been placed upon this question 
east and west. It is not because the denomi- 
national leaders minimize the spiritual needs 
of the churches that they have turned their 
attention to administration. It is because 
they believe that in the management of our 
cumbersome and antiquated denominational 
machinery we are losing power which ought 
to be conserved for spiritual uses. 

When the apostles suggested the appoint- 
ment of seven deacons, they were turning 
their attention to the church machinery, but 
the end was not to get deacons appointed, but 
to release for spiritual service the apostles 
who were tied up in merely charitable drudg- 
ery. Asa result of their improved machinery 
they discovered and brought out at least two 
men of unusual power, Stephen and Philip. 
Congregationalists the country over are satis- 
fied that we are sacrificing efficiency in our 
denominational methods. They are demand- 
ing that we shall conserve our best spiritual 
interests by taking a little time to reorganize 
our methods. 

The question then arises, What shall we do 
at Des Moines? The denomination is wise 
enough to do the best thing, when it comes to- 
gether, and doubtless it will be guided by the 
Spirit into that course which shall make our 
work most effective. It may follow out some 
such program as this, viz: 

1. Arrange to have a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council each year. 

2. Arrange to have all the denominational 
societies hold their annual meetings at the 
same time and place. 

3. Secure such changes in the constitutions 
of all the homeland societies so that the dele- 
gates to the National Council each year shall 








THE EDITOR’S BRAIN 
Did Not Work Well Under Coffee. 





A brain worker’s health is often injured by 
coffee, badly selected food and sedentary hab- 
its. The experience of the Managing Editor 
of one of the most prosperous newspapers in 
the Middle West with Postum Food Coffee il- 
lustrates the necessity of proper feeding for 
the man who depends on his brain for a living. 

“*Up to three years ago,”’ writes this gentle- 
man, ‘‘I was a heavy coffee drinker. I knew 
it was injuring me. It directly affected my 
stomach and I was threatened with chronic 
dyspepsia. It was then that my wife per- 
suaded me to try Postum Food Coffee. The 
good results were so marked that I cannot say 
too much for it. When first prepared I did 
not ‘fancy it, but inquiry developed the fact 
that cook had not boiled it long enough, so 
next time I had it properly. made and was 
charmed with it. Since that time coffee has 
had no place on my table save for guests. 
Both myself and wife are fond of this new cup 
which ‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in a 
much truer and fitter sense than coffee. My 
stomach has resumed its normal functions and 
I am now well and strong again mentally and 
physically. 

**T am confident that coffee is a poison to 
many stomachs, and I have recommended 
Postum with great success to a number of my 
friends who were suffering from the use of 
coffee.’” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
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be the delegates or voting members of all of 
the societies and who shall elect the governing 
boards of each society. 

4. Instruct the homeland societies and 
boards to so change their methods as to have 
the same treasurer. 

5. Instruct each of the homeland societies to 
provide one chief secretary each, with such 
other subordinate help as is necessary to carry 
on the work efficiently. 

6. Appoint a commission to devise some bet- 
ter method for the supervision of our Home 
and Sunday School missionary work in the 
several states. 

7. Appoint a commission to examine and re- 
port as to how far our present societies are 
overlapping, and whether there cannot be a 
saving of energy by eliminating one or two of 
them. 

8. Elect a moderator who shall give his 
whole time to the denomination, and make 
him ineligible for re-election. 

The council may follow this course at Des 
Moines. Some of us think it would be wise 
for it to grapple vigorously with these ques- 
tions now. The probability is that it will do 
much less than this, and many fear that it will 
spend most of its time in more or less pious 
and edifying conversation. 

Grinnell, Io. DAN F. BRADLEY. 


A Layman’s Choice as to the 
Moderatorship 


I wish to add my testimony to the fitness of 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton as presiding officer of 
the National Council. I have attended many 
Congregational meetings during the past 
forty years, including the National Councils, 
and know that it needs an up-to-date man to 
preside—one who will develop a spirit of 
‘doing things,’”’ rather than too mueh senti- 
ment. For practical church business Dr. 
Boynton stands foremost among our ministers. 

Cleveland, O. Lucius F. MELLEN. 





A Fearful Bogey Roaming 
Round Out West 


In view of present-day tendencies we quite 
agree with Rev. Mr. Noble in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist and wish that some lay- 
man might be made moderator, some substan- 
tial layman. who is inconspicuous, but posted 
in our polity and history and who would not 
know how to write an “encyclical,” - and 
would not know that he was moderator after 
the council adjourns. ‘‘ We are all brethren,”’ 
and the laymen need to have this fact thrust 
upon them and to feel this responsibility... . 
There will be poor fellowship when the 
churches as a denomination are dominated by 
a priesthood.— Nebraska News. 





A President’s Trials 
Every position in the gift of President Bu- 
chanan had been filled with a Democrat, many 
of them Southern sympathizers, and now 
hordes of hungry Republicans besieged the 
White House demanding appointments. The 
situation was described by the President in a 
single ejaculation. A senator who noticed an 
expression of anxiety and dejection upon his 
face inquired: “‘ Has anything gone wrong, 
Mr. President? Have you ‘heard bad news 
from Fort Sumter?” 
‘*No,”” answered the President solemnly. 
** It’s the post office at Jonesville, Mo.”—From 
Curtis’s The True Abraham Lincoln. 





A circular describing Professor Kent’s Student’s 
Old Testament in six volumes has recently been 
sent out, the imprint seeming to indicate that the 
Pilgrim Press publishes the work, whereas it is 
issued by the Scribner’s, though sold to the Con- 
gregational trade through the Pilgrim Press Book- 
stores. 
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When North 
Winds Blow 


you can still be healthy and comfort- 


able if your body is properly protected 
by the right kind of underwear. 


WRIGHT'S. 
Health Underwear 


is different from all others—being made 
entirely of loops—but costs no more. 
Agentssellit. Write for our free book 
‘Dressing for Health” which tells 
the whole story. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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Fite nt da Pe ZAZZAZ 


The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 , 
~ N. William St.,N.Y. 4 
SEF, al os 













OPIUM iis 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie. 





*GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 





BLAIR’S PILLS hay 
DuvoorsTs, «20 Wags 





Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Pitth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim 


“The Effervescent” 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 








Stops the ache, Clearsthe brain, 


Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach, 


Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action, 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs. - 


Sold by druggists for 60 years. 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York, 
































































“Land o’ Cakes” is-a name frequently given to 
Scotland where meal cakes form an important 
article of diet. The phrase was made famous by a 
Robert Burns in 1789, in his poem Ox Captain 
Grose’s Peregrinations through Scotland, which 


commences with the following lines: 





“Hear, ‘ZLand-o’-Cakes’ an’ brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats” 





It may well be that some later poet will sing of 
America as the Land of Biscuit, for in the past 
five years the American peopie have consumed 
over three hundred million packages of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 





























NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














